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Off  to  a  flying  start 

We  'VE  all  returned 
from  an  interestins,  informative  convention.  Added 
to  the  knowledge  about  canning  which  each  of  us  has, 
the  ideas  and  methods  picked  up  from  other  success¬ 
ful  canners  have  contributed  a  new  outlook  on  this 
rapidly  developing  industry  of  ours. 

•  Now  for  1930.  We*re  off  to  a 
flying  start  for  a  truly  record  year.  Put  into  practice, 
what  all  of  us  saw  and  heard  and  learned  can  have  but 
one  result— even  better  quality  in  the  can,  bigger  sales, 
greater  prosperity  than  ever  in  the  past. 

#  And,  for  our  part,  Canco  looks  forward  to  the 
privilege  of  again  serving  its  old  friends,  of  winning 
new  ones— of  giving  even  greater  helpfulness  to  aid  in 
making  the  new  year  a  successful  year  for  every  canner. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  jH. 
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AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 


Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab 
solute  uniform  fill. 


No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 


For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 


WHA  T  USERS  SA  Y 


eSTABLISHEO  1881 
I  N  COR  PORAT  CD  1911. 


H  P  CANNON. PPCSIOCMT 
H  L  CANNON, Setfr&TuiAS 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


KMOCKS  OUT 
ALL  OTHER  BRANDS 


PEAS, 

ASPARAGUS  TIPS. 
TOMATOES. 
PUMPKIN, 
SQUASH, 

SWEET  PEPPERS. 
STRINGLESS  BEANS. 


Bridgeville,  Del. 
November  16,  1928 


Ayaxs  Haohlne  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Oentlemen: 

We  Installed  for  1928  one  of  your  "New  Perfection"  Pea 
Fillers  and  ran  It  the  entire  season  with  absolute 
satisfaction. 

The  machine  fills  very  accurately  and  Is  very  simple  In 
It's  operation. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  with  this  new  machine. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Treasurer, 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsa fe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 


exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
anss  trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 


'lAe  y^DIEIRN  TREND 
in  DESIGN 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  change 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjecSl. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
is  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
98  N.  3rd  St. 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 


Color  Printing  Neadquarlers~' 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Corn  Tomato  Spinach  Snap  Beans 

Beet  Squash  Pumpkin  Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
145  year*  in  the  Seed  Butine** 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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QUALITY 

TINPLATES 


OR. 


■V^UE 


s 


'ATI  SFACTION 


-Ai; 


j'wjiars 


INSIST  TJPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAND 


AS.  iviAasruEACTUREr)  by 

THE  MELMGRimTH  CO 


omohe -CAnoiPi*  -  514- 

CACM£OaA^^ 
tE3ulr*1  - 


CARDIFF 

ENGLAND 


—  COOES  — 
BCriTI-EVS 
o-c.- Sts#  EwnoM 
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ZASTROW-MITCHELL  P 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Frui 
Apples,  Oranges,  Lem 


DOUBLE-TYPE,  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


PineappU  Corert,  Sizer*  and  Sheen 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  8F>eec!  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl’ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS,  I92S 

(REEVES  TransmissitMi) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  r-  „ 

ureen  Pea  Vtners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Ogden.  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


I  How  much  insurance  should 

i 

you  carry? 

'  The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Mortal  Corn  Cutting  Machine 


None  Better,  Faster,  or  More  Durable 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arrangtd 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 


We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufacturers 
Com  Huskingr  Machines 
Corn  Cnttinjr  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutters 
Ijahelingr  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


WHY  GRADE  PEAS? 


Because  you  want  to  produce  peas  of  a  proper  size  to  meet  your  label.  Because  you  cannot 
with  profit  let  No.  1  Peas  go  out  at  No.  2  prices.  Because  you  want  your  pack  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  best. 

The  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  gives  you  such  results  and  with  capacity.  The  Canners  are 
recognizing  the  superior  results  they  can  obtain  from  this  machine.  Ask  us  for  names  of  some 
of  the  1929  buyers  and  then  ask  them. 


1 
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Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Continental  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  tin 
cans  in  the  world.  Within 
the  scope  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture  are  cans  in  a  variety 
of  shapes,  sizes  and 
styles,  to  meet  every 
packaging  need  . . .  with 
some  available  only 
from  Continental. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

ALBANY,  GA. 

DALLAS 

CINCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBURG 

HURLOCK,  MD. 

BEDFORD,  VA. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

HAVANA, CUBA 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter, 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  .  _  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 

BALTIMORE,  FEBRUARY  10,  1930 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonsrmous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  26 


EDITORIALS 


The  big  convention  issue— The  big  Conven¬ 
tion  issue  is  coming  on  very  nicely,  and  it  ^vill  all 
be  ready  and  in  your  hands  as  our  next  issue. 
Watch  out  for  it,  because  you  will  want  to  read  every 
bit  of  it  carefully,  and  keep  the  issue  for  constant  ref¬ 
erence.  It  will  be  a  business-like  report  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  biggest  week,  giving  a  word-for-word  report  of 
all  that  was  said  at  the  various  meetings,  including  all 
addresses  and  the  “small  tklk”  in  between,  carefully 
edited  but  nothing  removed  or  added.  It  is  being 
printed  in  good,  legible  type,  on  fine,  “easy-on-the- 
eyes’’  paper,  and  covers  all  general  sessions,  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  all  sections,  a  full  report  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association  annual  meeting,  and 
a  full  report  of  the  National  Brokers  Association  meet¬ 
ings.  All  these  are  given  without  undue  embellish¬ 
ments,  in  business-like  manner,  as  we  have  said;  and 
with  the  report  an  account  of  all  the  social  features  of 
the  Convention,  the  machinery  and  supplies  display 
and  side  lights.  So  it  will  prove  of  interest,  and  of 
value  to  every  man  connected  with  this  industry. 

and  NEXT  THE  ALMANAC— The  1930  Almanac  is 
all  set  and  ready  to  go,  with  the  exception  of  the 
^  Tomato  Statistics,  and  some  vital  statistics  from 
the  Government.  As  soon  as  these  are  released  the 
forms  will  go  to  press,  and  your  copy  of  the  Almanac 
will  be  mailed  you  from  the  first  that  are  finished. 
Many  seem  to  be  growing  impatient  for  a  copy  of  this 
1930  Almanac,  but  we  cannot  help  the  delay,  and  we 
mention  it  here  so  that  they  will  understand.  We  can¬ 
not  print  the  figures  of  the  packs,  and  the  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  figures  until  they  have  been  compiled.  We 
expect,  however,  that  these  figures  will  shortly  be  in 
our  hands. 

And  while  on  this  subject,  let  us  once  more  remind 
you  to  watch  out  for  your  copy  of  this  Almanac.  It  is 
“the  most  taking”  little  volume  issued  in  this  industry, 
and  for  weeks  after  it  has  been  mailed  out  we  get  let¬ 
ters  saying:  “We  feel  certain  the  Almanac  reached  here 


but  we  must  have  mislaid  our  copy,  as  we  cannot  find 
it,  and  we  request  you  to  send  another.”  Extra  copies 
cost  $1.00,  so  watch  out  for  your  copy. 

PENNA.  CANNERS  TO  MEET— President  Charles 
G.  Summers,  Jr.,  says  that  he  is  going  to  try  to 
make  the  meeting  at  York,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11th,  10.30  A,  M.,  the  most  interesting  produc¬ 
tion  meeting  they  have  ever  had. 

They  are  going  to  stress  the  fact  that  ample  acreages 
of  tomatoes,  stringless  beans,  corn,  etc.,  have  been 
planted  each  year  during  the  past  three  years,  and  that 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  increase  acreage  this  year.  He 
points  out  that  stringless  beans  made  only  a  moderate 
crop  last  season,  and  yet  they  are  being  quoted  cheaper 
now  than  during  last  August  and  some  canners  and 
brokers  think  that  there  are  more  beans  on  hand  than 
will  be  eaten  before  next  bean  canning  time.  And  all 
know  that  the  tomato  crops  everywhere  were  held 
down  by  unfavorable  weather.  Evidently  the  presi¬ 
dent  sees  the  unfairness  of  expecting  old  Dame  Nature 
to  take  care  of  the  canners’  own  foolishness  again.  To 
be  protected,  or  to  be  lucky,  if  you  prefer,  twice  in 
succession  is  much  too  much  to  expect. 

Two  famous  Secretaries,  John  Street  and  Frank 
Shook,  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  D.  M.  James,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  who  has 
charge  of  the  raw  product  inspection  (the  buying  of 
tomatoes  under  the  U.  S.  Grading  plan) ,  will  be  there. 
There  are  to  be  no  long  addresses,  but  just  an  intimate 
discussion,  among  the  canners  themselves,  with  the 
help  of  the  experts,  and  all  canners  are  heartily  invited 
to  attend.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  York- 
towne,  starting  at  10.30. 

ARYLAND  CANNERS’  SCHOOL— The  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  co- 
peration  with  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  will 
hold  their  annual  Canners’  and  Field  Men’s  School  at 
College  Park,  Md.,  on  February  18th,  19th  and  20th. 
The  full  program  of  these  important  conferences  is 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Those  who  have  attended 
one  of  these  Canners’  Schools  in  the  past  knows  how 
valuable  they  are,  and  will  need  no  urging  to  be  present 
this  year.  But  every  canner,  and  every  field  man,  should 
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know  this,  and  the  season  of  the  year  certainly  gives  all 
of  them  an  opportunity  to  attend.  And  if  we  under¬ 
stand  correctly,  other  members  of  the  Tri-States  will 
be  welcome.  You  should  make  reservations  at  once. 
The  College  has  not  room  to  accommodate  all  who 
come;  but  they  will  make  arrangements  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  hotel  accommodations  and  transportation  back 
to  the  College,  and  the  College  will  see  that  meals  are 
available  during  the  session.  Here  is  your  chance  to  go 
to  College  again,  or  for  the  first  time,  and  you  will  find 
the  experience  valuable  and  enjoyable. 

You  cannot  read  over  the  directly  valuable  subjects 
scheduled  under  each  of  the  leading  crops — Tomatoes, 
Peas,  Corn,  and  Beans,  without  seeing  where  the  an¬ 
swers  must  be  of  great  financial  value  to  you.  This  is 
“getting  down  to  brass  tacks”  on  all  these  matters,  and 
you  should  be  there. 

Write  to  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  College  Park,  Md.,  or  to 
Secretary  Frank  M.  ^ook,  Easton,  Md.,  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  16th,  and  reservations  will  be  made  for  you. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  FARM  RELIEF  PROB¬ 
LEM — Various  members  of  the  Farm  Board  have 
been  trying  to  explain  just  what  the  objective  of 
their  Board  is,  always,  of  course,  in  conformity  with 
the  law  which  brought  it  into  being.  And  lest  we 
might  go  off  on  a  wrong  tangent,  we  have  been  careful 
to  read  these  expressions  with  every  care  and  intent  to 
understand.  “Nation’s  Business,”  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  always  care¬ 
ful  in  matters  of  this  kind,  has  carried  some  of  these 
interviews  with  members  of  the  Farm  Board.  But 
after  careful  reading,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever,  except — for  the  one  point  that  assistance  can  only 
be  rendered  through  co-operatives  owned  by  the  grow¬ 
ers,  or  controlled  by  them.  That  point  seems  to  be  well 
defined  and  beyond  dispute.  And  so  far  as  our  consid¬ 
erations  are  concerned,  that  is  the  all-sufficient  point, 
since  from  that  source  all  the  trouble  to  the  canned 
foods  industry  can  come.  Other  industries  want  to 
know  if  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  or  are  they 
to  be  driven  out,  and  producer-owned  sources  take  their 
places  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Members  of  the  Board  avoid  a  direct  answer  to 
such  inquiries;  but  they  hint  that  if  present  methods, 
including  these  interests,  are  such  as  will  not  bring 
contentment  to  the  farmers,  then  it  is  possible  those 
interests  will  be  swept  out  of  the  way.  Because  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  relieve  the  farmer  (and  make  him  contented) . 
If  that  is  to  be  the  gauge  by  which  this  Farm  Board 
works,  then  these  interests  may  prepare  to  be  wiped 
out,  for,  speaking  as  a  class,  whoever  heard  of  a  con¬ 
tented  farmer? 

Canners  are  intimately  interested  in  this  question, 
for  while  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  discussion  as 
canners,  they  are  referred  to  under  those  other  inter¬ 
ests  as  “processors”  of  the  farm  products.  A  good 
many  canners  feel  interested  in  the  matter  because 
they  have  been  approached  in  a  more  or  less  direct 
manner  to  sell  their  canning  plants  to  some  growers’ 
co-operative.  In  the  general  glamour  of  expected  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices  they  are  lending  willing  ears  to  such 
approaches,  but  few  if  any  of  them  are  being  deceived 
as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  such  a  move.  Most  if  not 
all  of  them,  as  with  most  if  not  all  the  growers  who  go 
into  the  co-operatives,  feel  that  within  two  or  three 
years  after  such  sales  the  whole  thing  will  fall  of  its 
own  weight,  and  they  will  resume  the  growing  or  the 


canning  business  as  before.  Meantime  the  original 
$500,000,000  will  have  been  squandered,  and  possibly 
two  or  three  renewals  of  that  amount — every  cent  of 
it  taken  out  of  the  taxpayers’  pockets — and  to  what 
purpose?  A  satisled  farmer!!  That  is  not  even  ex¬ 
pected!  The  whole  thing  is  political  pap,  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  worst  crime  that  any  government  ever 
attempted. 

The  better  farmers  and  growers  are  not  any  more  in 
favor  of  this,  as  The  New  York  Packer  calls  it,  “A 
Swing  To  Socialism  in  Farm  Board  Policy,”  than  are 
the  bulk  of  the  canners  or  the  other  interests  referred 
to.  They  regard  the  whole  move  as  does  John  McHugh, 
Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  recently  ended  an  address  on  the  subject  with 
these  words : 

“Great  Britain  has  spent  more  than  five  billions 
of  dollars  on  the  ‘Dole’  and  has  made  paupers  of 
some  two  or  three  million  English  citizens.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Aid,  Farm  Relief,  the  Dole!  One  of  the 
great  questions  which  confronts  us  at  the  moment, 
is  whether  we  are  to  become  a  nation  of  Men,  self- 
reliant,  ambitious,  asking  only  an  equal  and  fair 
opportunity  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  or 
whether  we  are  to  become  a  nation  of  mendicants, 
a  nation  of  beggars,  with  a  tin  cup,  holding  out  our 
hand  to  the  government  for  a  dole” — 

And  we  would  add,  with  the  crippling  if  not  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  canned  foods  industry,  now  coming  to 
be  the  nation’s  greatest  business.  The  trouble  witli 
these  Socialistic  Utopias  is  that  men  will  not  work 
when  the  Government  will  feed  them  and  put  money  in 
their  pockets ;  and  without  someone  doing  the  work  any 
Utopia  soon  becomes — Hell.  The  politicians  have 
sought  to  buy  the  Farmer  vote  at  too  high  a  price! 

GERMAN  PRODUCTION  OF  CANNED  BEANS 
ANI5  PEAS 

IN  response  to  a  request  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  information  on  the  possible  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  and  exportation  of  canned 
beans  and  peas  in  Germany,  Commercial  Attache  H. 
Lawrence  Groves,  in  a  letter  dated  December  18,  1929, 
states  that  inquiries  made  in  various  quarters  fail  to 
reveal  any  special  efforts  being  made  or  contemplated 
in  this  direction. 

Canned  beans  and  peas  have  been  exported  from  Ger¬ 
many  in  some  quantities  in  the  past,  principally  to 
South  America,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
intention  to  greatly  increase  exports  in  the  near  future. 
These  commodities  are  not  separately  classified  in  Ger¬ 
man  export  statistics.  Exports  of  canned  foods  (other 
than  canned  fish,  meats  and  milk)  amounted  to  2,633,- 
620  pounds  in  1927,  and  3,050,300  pounds  in  1928. 

CUBAN  DUTY  ON  CANNED  CORN 

The  Cuban  Department  of  Finance  has  changed 
the  customs  classifications  of  canned  corn  from 
Item  273-E,  under  which  it  was  dutiable  at  $0,192 
per  kilo,  plus  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty,  to  Item 
271-F,  under  which  it  had  previously  been  classified, 
and  dutiable  at  22%  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  treaty 
preferential  plus  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
This  information  was  cabled  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  date  of  December  14,  1929,  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Commercial  Attache  Frederick  Todd,  at  Habana. 
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For  Whole-Grain  and  Why 

^T^IJC  Husker  contains  no  butt-crushing  principles  to  mash  the  corn  adjacent  to 

the  stalk  of  the  ear. 

It  has  no  ear-manipulating  mechanisms  to  streak  and  break  the  grains  on  the 
body  of  the  ear. 

It  contains  no  husk-ruffling  devices  to  tear  the  grains  at  spaced  spots  on  the  ear. 

There  are  no  force-feed  structures  in  Tiic  Husker  to  crush  grains  and  even 
ears  of  corn. 

Its  elliptical  Husking  Tumblers  create  an  alternating  wiping  instead  of  the  co¬ 
operating  biting  action  of  round  rolls. 

In  Tuc  Husker,  there  are  no  timed  cooperating  mechanisms  to  get  out  of  time 
during  a  season  and  mash  corn. 

The  ear  never  disappears  from  view  in  Tuc,  and  can  be  reached  and  removfed  in¬ 
stantly  at  any  point  in  the  machine,  enabling  the  avoiding  of  the  troubles  -  in  where 
you  can’t  see  what  is  going  on  -  and  that  so  often  cause  the  breaking  of  grains  and  of 
ears. 

i 

F.  O.  MITCHELL  &  BRO.,  with  offices  at  Perryman,  Maryland,  are  the 
largest  packers  of  highest  quality  whole-grain  shoepeg  corn.  They  have  used  Tuc 
Huskers  for  five  years,  husking  the  most  of  their  corn  with  Tucs  during  the  last  four 
years.  For  several  years  they  have  used  some  machines  of  the  latest  type  of  single 
husker  of  another  make.  Last  season  they  used  some  machines  of  the  latest  type  of 
double  husker  of  another  make. 

These  people  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  merits  and  faults  of  Tuc  and  of 
the  other  types.  They  know  the  present  condition  of  all  their  Huskers.  They  under¬ 
stand  as  well  as  anyone  the  condition  in  which  corn  must  be  delivered  to  the  cutting 
room  to  enable  the  packing  of  quality  whole-grain  shoepeg  corn  of  highest  standard. 
They  expect  to  be  in  business  next  year  and  the  year  after,  and  therefore  are  as  much 
concerned  with  the  soundness  of  principles  of  operation  of  a  machine  as  they  are  with 
its  durability.  They  attended  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  studied  carefully  all  the 
latest  whole-grain  corn  canning  machinery  offerings.  They  also  heard  the  rumblings 
of  the  oncoming  stampede  to  whole-grain  corn  packing,  with  all  that  it  portends, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

And  then  they  came  home  and  ordered  Tuc  Huskers  for  their  Kennedyville 
plant. 


HUSKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BuUt  and  Serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 
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Artificial  Manure  From  Straw 

Sy  R.  C  COLLISON  and  H.  J.  CONN 

Bulletin  No.  573,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Abstract 

For  some  years  investigations  have  been  under 
way  at  this  station  concerning  the  injury  to  plants 
caused  by  the  presence  of  cereal  straw  in  the  soil 
or  other  medium  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  The 
most  recent  work  has  been  concerned  with  methods  of 
treating  straw  to  overcome  this  injurious  effect. 

While  these  investigations  were  in  progress  an  Eng¬ 
lish  method  was  announced  which,  it  was  claimed, 
would  rot  straw  quickly  to  an  artificial  manure. 

This  method,  together  with  a  simple  fertilizer  mix¬ 
ture  which  had  already  been  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  was  used  to  rot  straw  in  these  experiments. 

Both  methods,  in  about  three  months,  rotted  the 
straw  to  a  point  where  no  injurious  straw  effect  was 
noted  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  investigation  indicated,  however,  that  the  labor 
involved,  the  large  water  supply  necessary  and  the  cost 
made  it  questionable  if  the  method  would  be  practical 
under  average  farm  conditions,  at  least  in  New  York. 
Where  the  necessary  requirements  mentioned  can  be 
met,  the  method  is  worth  a  trial. 

Cutting  down  labor  and  water  supply  by  depending 
on  natural  rainfall  was  not  successful  in  producing  a 
good  grade  of  “artificial  manure”  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Introduction 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
developments  in  methods  of  producing  synthetic  fertili¬ 
zers,  especially  in  Europe.  By  no  means,  however,  has 
the  same  attention  been  paid  to  organic  manures.  Al¬ 
though  mineral  fertilizers  are  fundamentally  necessary 
in  agricultural  production,  they  do  not  supply  in  any 
appreciable  amount  what  is  probably  an  equally  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of  soils,  namely,  organic  matter. 
Neither  farm  practice  nor  soil  research  in  the  United 
States  has  yet  ultimately  proved  that  mineral  fertili¬ 
zers,  even  when  used  with  crop  residues  characteristic 
of  the  heat  rotations,  can  entirely  replace  organic 
manures. 

In  England  the  results  at  Rothamsted,  covering  from 
70  to  80  years,  show  that  when  “artificials”  replaced 
organic  manures  soil  deterioration  was  observed  even¬ 
tually,  although  not  evident  over  short  periods  of  time. 
Organic  manures,  however,  have  maintained  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  higher  and  more  uniform  level  over  this  long 
period,  and  practically  no  soil  deterioration  is  evident. 
Further,  farm  manure  proved  to  possess  other  valuable 
properties,  evidently  not  associated  directly  with  its 
content  of  minerals. 

These  facts  are  of  prime  importance  in  soils  used  for 
gardening  and  special  cropping  systems  in  which  defi¬ 
nite  rotations  providing  green  manures  cannot  be  or 
are  not  followed. 

Agriculture  in  Europe  is  more  keenly  alive  to  this 
need  of  organic  matter  than  it  is  in  this  country.  More 
attention  has  been  paid  there  to  methods  of  handling, 


preserving  and  storing  farm  manures  and  also  to  the 
utilization  of  organic  refuse  of  various  kinds. 

Within  the  last  few  years  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  in  England  to  methods  designed  to  produce 
quickly  from  high  carbon  plant  residues,  especially 
straw,  valuable  organic  “artificial  manure.”  This  has 
finally  been  accomplished  in  the  so-called  “Adco”  pro¬ 
cess,  concerning  which  there  has  been  considerable  in¬ 
quiry  and  comment  in  this  country. 

Experimental 

In  1925  this  station  reported*  the  results  of  some  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  injurious  effects  of  fresh  cereal 
straw  on  the  growth  of  plants.  It  was  shown  at  that 
time  that  the  effect  is  apparently  due  in  part  to  a  cause 
already  reported  on  by  a  number  of  other  workers, 
namely,  the  competition  for  nitrates  which  takes  place 
between  the  plant  and  the  soil  micro-organisms  which 
decompose  the  carbon  compounds  present  in  the  straw. 
Some  effort  has  already  been  made  before  the  above 
date  to  rot  down  straw  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
its  injurious  effect  while  retaining  some  of  the  value  of 
its  organic  matter. 

Some  preliminary  work  of  this  kind  was  done  in  1921 
and  1922  on  a  laboratory  scale.  In  1923  further  work 
on  this  point  was  carried  out  in  the  greenhouse  in  25- 
gallon  stone  jars.  In  the  last-mentioned  work  fresh 
straw,  chopped  and  unchopped,  was  saturated  with 
four  different  materials,  viz.,  (1)  water  only;  (2)  so¬ 
dium  nitrate  solution;  (3)  ammonium  sulfate  solution 
with  added  calcium  carbonate;  (4)  a  nutrient  solution 
containing  sodium  nitrate,  mono-calcium  phosphate 
and  potassium  sulfate. 

The  effective  decomposition  has  been  judged  in  three 
ways,  the  general  appearance  of  the  mass  as  a  whole, 
the  appearance  of  the  fiber,  and  especially  the  effect  of 
the  decomposed  straw  on  the  growth  of  barley  or  other 
plants. 

The  1923  work  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  amount  of  water  used  and  the  degree  of  aera¬ 
tion  are  important  factors  in  the  decomposition.  A 
deep  vessel  closed  at  the  bottom  did  not  permit  of 
proper  aeration.  Since  fresh  straw  is  very  difficult  to 
wet  thoroughly  at  best,  some  of  the  solution  added 
tends  to  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  container,  and  thus 
provides  partially  anaerobic  conditions. 

2.  Chopping  the  straw  into  smaller  fragments 
slowed  down  the  rate  of  decomposition.  This  was 
probably  due  to  better  aeration  in  the  unchopped 
straw. 

3.  Solutions  containing  phosphate  and  potassium  in 
addition  to  nitrogen  were  more  effective  than  nitrogen 
alone  in  causing  rapid  rotting  down  of  unchopped 
straw. 

After  13  weeks  in  the  containers  at  greenhouse  win¬ 
ter  temperatures  the  different  lots  were  examined  and 


•ColHson,  R.  C.,  and  Conn.,  H.  .1.  The  effect  of  straw  on  plant  growth. 
New  York  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  No.  114,  1925. 
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comparable  amounts  of  each  used  for  the  growth  of 
barley  in  sand  cultures.  A  complete  nutrient  solution 
including  nitrate  was  added  to  all  straw  cultures  as 
well  as  the  controls  receiving  no  straw. 

The  following  dry  weights  (Table  1)  of  barley  tops 
give  some  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  variously 
treated  straw  on  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Each  weight 
is  an  average  of  closely  agreeing  duplicate  cultures. 

The  chopped  straw  composted  for  13  weeks  with 
water  only  was  as  injurious  to  barley  as  fresh  straw. 
The  unchopped  straw  similarly  treated  was  somewhat 
less  injurious.  The  straw  treated  with  sodium  nitrate 
was  much  less  injurious  to  the  barley  plants,  while  that 
treated  with  ammonium  sulfate  and  calcium  carbonate 
was  still  less  so.  The  unchopped  straw  treated  with  a 
three-salt  nutrient  solution  carrying  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassimum,  gave  as  good  growth  of  barley 
as  the  controls.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Injurious  effect  of  the  fresh  straw  on  barley  was  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  by  13  weeks’  treatment  with  the  nu¬ 
trient  solution.  The  barley  plants  in  these  cultures 
should  and  undoubtedly  did  benefit,  as  did  some  of  the 
others,  from  the  nutrients  added  in  the  treated  straw, 
and,  therefore,  should  have  made  better  growth  than 
the  controls,  if  all  injurious  straw  effect  has  been  elim¬ 
inated.  This  fact  simply  indicates  that  more  of  the 
available  carbon  compounds  had  been  decomposed  in 
this  treatment  than  in  those  with  nitrogen  alone. 

Table  1.  Effect  of  Wheat  Straw,  Variously  Treated, 
on  the  Growth  of  Barley  in  the  Greenhouse. 


Unchopped  +  3-salt  solution .  47.4 

Treatment  of  Straw  Dry  wt.  of  Barley  Tops 

Grams 

Chopped  water  only .  6.2 

Chopped  +  (NH.loSO,  f  CaCO, .  44.2 

Chopped  4-  3-salt  solution .  37.2 

Unchopped  -}-  water  only .  13.5 

Unchopped  -f  NaNO., .  39.2 

Unchopped  -f-  (NH4)2S04  CaCO., .  43.1 

No  straw,  control .  47.3 


Fresh  straw  at  time  of  planting  barley....  6.1 

From  1924  on  the  investigations  on  straw  rotting 
were  carried  out  on  a  somewhat  different  and  larger 
scale,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  time  before  this 
there  had  been  placed  on  the  American  market  a  com¬ 
mercial  patented  material  which  was  claimed  to  rot 
straw  in  three  or  four  months  to  a  material  closely  re¬ 
sembling  rotted  farm  manure. 

The  “Adco”  Process 

Prior  to  1922  R.  B.  Hutchinson  and  E.  H.  Richards, 
at  Rothamsted,  England,  had  been  working  on  a 
method  of  making  artificial  manure  from  straw.  It 
seems  that  in  England  much  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  utilization  of  refuse  materials  for  manurial 
purposes  than  in  this  country.  Probably  in  Europe 
generally  this  is  more  or  less  true.  Thus,  H.  J.  Page* 
mentions  that  in  Italy  the  Beccari  process  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  organic  refuse  in  a  closed  chamber  is  used  to 
produce  organic  manures.  This  general  subject  awak¬ 
ened  much  interest  in  England  and  stimulated  investi¬ 
gation. 

In  1922  Hutchinson  and  Richards  considered  their 
process  sufficiently  well  developed  to  place  it  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  which  was  done  by  the  organization  of  a 
so-called  Agricultural  Development  Company.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  company  was  to  develop  this  process  of 


•Report  of  Proirrrtss  of  Applied  Chemistry.  Vol.  8,  1923.  Issued  by  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry. 


making  artificial  manure  on  a  commercial  basis.  Be¬ 
tween  1922  and  1924  there  were  many  demonstration 
experiments  carried  out  in  various  parts  of  England, 
testing  out  the  Hutchinson  and  Richards  process,  or 
what  is  known  as  the  “Adco”  process.  These  experi¬ 
ments  seemed  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  straw  can  be 
rotted  down  to  artificial  manure  by  the  process  in  three 
or  four  months  and  that  the  resulting  product  compares 
very  favorably,  both  in  chemical  composition  and  effect 
on  the  growth  of  field  and  garden  crops,  with  good  cow 
or  bullock  manure.  ^ 

In  1924  the  process  was  improved  by  some  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  ingredients.  Less  soluble  forms 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphate  were  substituted  in  order  to 
cut  down  the  loss  of  the  nutrient  materials  by  leaching 
thru  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  The  process  in  both  its 
forms  is  covered  by  patents.  The  method  in  brief  is  as 
follows : 

The  straw  or  other  refuse  organic  matter  is  spread 
out  in  a  pile,  layer  by  layer.  Each  layer,  consisting  of 
about  six  inches  of  compacted  straw,  is  sprinkled  with 
“Adco”  reagent  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  ton  of  dry 
straw.  It  is  then  washed  in  by  thorough  wetting  with 
water.  Each  successive  layer  is  treated  in  this  way 
until  the  pile  is  about  four  feet  high.  The  pile  should 
be  left  flat  on  top.  Fermentation  soon  starts  and  the 
temperature  rises.  The  temperature  is  kept  down  by 
frequent  additions  of  water  until  sufficient  decomposi¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  to  lower  the  temperature  perma¬ 
nently.  Less  frequent  watering  is  then  required.  It 
is  well  after  considerable  rotting  has  taken  place  to 
fork  over  the  top  some  in  order  to  get  the  material  on 
top  underneath.  After  some  three  months,  depending 
on  conditions,  the  straw  will  be  rotted  to  a  mass  resem¬ 
bling  in  general  appearance  rotted  farm  manure.  It  is 
then  ready  for  use.  It  is  claimed  that  one  ton  of  fresh 
straw  will  make  from  two  to  three  tons  of  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  requiring  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  “Adco.”  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  this  process  does  not  furnish 
the  organisms  which  decompose  the  straw,  nor  has  this 
ever  been  claimed.  It  simply  furnishes  the  necessary 
nutrient  medium  in  which  the  organisms  already  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  straw  can  more  quickly  and  efficiently  do 
their  work. 

Further  Experimental  Work 

The  work  of  1923  already  described  indicated  that 
straw  could  be  rotted  down  by  micro-organisms  when 
provided  with  a  proper  nutrient  medium  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  it  was  practically  non-in jurious  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  In  1925  further  work  was  done  on  a  larger 
scale  out  of  doors.  Two  lots  of  590  pounds  each  of  a 
mixture  of  oat  and  wheat  straw  were  separately  treated 
as  follows:: 

One  lot  was  built  into  a  pile  by  the  “Adco”  process, 
using  the  “Adco”  material  and  following  as  explicitly 
as  possible  the  “Adco”  directions. 

The  other  lot  was  built  up  in  approximately  the  same 
way,  but  instead  of  the  “Adco”  material  a  mixture  of 
nutrient  salts  based  on  the  work  of  1923  was  used. 
Since  sulfate  of  ammonia  with  calcium  carbonate  had 
proved  more  effective  than  nitrate  of  soda,  it  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  latter.  To  make  the  work  still  more 
practical  commercial  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  were  substituted  for  the  pure  salts  used  in  the 
smaller  scale  work.  They  were  used  in  the  following 
quantities  per  ton  of  dry  straw:  Sulfate  of  ammonia, 
60  pounds;  ground  limestone,  50  pounds;  superphos- 
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phate,  30  pounds;  and  muriate  of  potash,  25  pounds. 
These  were  mixed  and  used  according  to  directions  al¬ 
ready  given. 

Since  this  mixture  contains  three  soluble  salts,  each 
layer  of  straw  was  partly  wet  down  before  the  salts 
were  applied  so  as  to  prevent  too  much  leaching  out. 

The  two  piles  rotten  in  much  the  same  way,  the  only 
difference  noted  was  that  the  temperature  went  higher 
on  the  pile  receiving  the  nutrient  salts  mixture.  The 
work  was  begun  in  July.  Three  months  later  both  lots 
seemed  to  be  effectively  rotted  down  to  artificial  ma¬ 
nure,  with  very  little  difference  being  noted  in  the  su¬ 
perficial  character  of  the  two.  The  decomposition  had 
possibly  gone  slightly  further  in  the  “Adco"  lot,  which 
also  contained  slightly  more  water.  The  straw  in  both 
lots  had  completely  lost  its  original  character,  the  ma¬ 
terial  working  up  in  the  hands  to  a  pasty  mass  very 
similar  to  rotted  manure  or  wet  humus. 

Vegetation  Work  With  the  Two  Products 

Equivalent  amounts  of  the  two  lots  were  used  as 
almost  the  sole  source  of  nitrogen  in  sand  cultures  of 
barley,  rape  and  peas,  the  last  being  both  inoculated 
and  uninoculated.  The  work  was  done  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  3-gallon  glazed  stone  jars.  Two  series  of  cul¬ 
tures  were  prepared.  One  series,  in  which  all  three 
crops  were  included,  was  furnished  with  a  complete 
nutrient  solution  very  low  in  nitrogen  to  insure  an 
ample  supply  of  the  necessary  nutrient  ions.  To  each 
jar  in  this  series  a  standard  amount  of  300  grams  of 
the  artificial  manure  was  added.  The  other  series  of 
cultures,  in  which  barley  was  the  only  crop  employed, 
was  given  no  nutrients  except  those  in  the  artificial 
manure.  In  this  series  three  different  quantities  of 
artificial  manure  (200,  300  and  500  grams,  respec¬ 
tively,  per  jar)  were  employed  in  order  to  determine  if 
the  compost  still  contained  enough  undecomposed 
straw  to  give  an  injurious  effect. 

Each  jar  contained  25  pounds  of  sand.  The  same 
number  of  uniform  plants  were  grown  in  each  jar  and 
the  optimum  moisture  maintained  in  the  usual  manner. 
At  the  same  time  cultures  with  the  same  nutrients 
without  manure  and  others  with  fresh  straw  were  used 
as  controls.  All  treatments  were  in  duplicate.  The 


crops  were  harvested  after  nine  weeks  and  green 
weights  taken. 

Table  2  gives  these  weights,  the  figures  being  the 
mean  of  duplicate  cultures. 

The  low  yields  of  the  controls  were  due,  of  course,  to 
the  low  content  of  nitrate  of  the  nutrient  solution.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  weight  of  the  cultures  of  inoculated 
peas,  which  is  nearly  double  the  weight  of  those  unin¬ 
oculated. 

Fresh  straw,  as  usual,  was  exceedingly  detrimental 
to  barley  and  rape,  killing  the  plants  of  the  latter  com¬ 
pletely.  The  uninoculated  peas  made  some  growth  in 
the  presence  of  straw,  while  the  inoculated  peas  made 
considerable  growi;h.  This  difference  is  in  agreement 
with  what  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  publication 
on  this  straw  effect,  namely,  that  additional  nitrogen 
overcomes  the  injury.  If  the  plants  had  been  allowed 
to  mature,  the  difference  might  have  been  still  more 
marked.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  legumes,  which 
have  the  property  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen  in 
symbosis  with  bacteria,  seem  to  be  independent,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  of  this  nitrate  competition  after 
the  symbosis  is  established. 

The  manure  made  with  the  fertilizer  salts  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  growth  of  all  plants,  more  than  doubling 
the  yield  in  all  crops  except  the  inoculated  peas.  These 
results  did  not  show  injurious  straw  effect. 

The  results  on  barley  of  increasing  quantities  of  the 
manure  without  additional  nutrients  also  indicated  no 
injury  due  to  straw.  Each  increment  of  manure  in¬ 
creased  the  yield,  500  grams  of  manure  alone  giving  a 
higher  yield  than  300  grams  of  manure  with  nutrient 
salts  in  addition. 

The  results  with  “Adco”  manure,  however,  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain.  Soon  after  the  barley  seedlings  had 
established  themselves  the  leaf  margins  and  tips  yel¬ 
lowed  and  then  turned  almost  white.  This  effect  be¬ 
came  gradually  more  marked.  The  rape  plants  also 
began  to  show  white  leaf  margins,  while  the  peas  were 
stunted.  None  of  the  crops  made  good  yields.  Inocu¬ 
lation  gave  no  increase  in  peas.  The  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  manure  caused  some  increase  in  yield  of  bar¬ 
ley,  but  such  increase  was  small  and  all  plants  were 
badly  affected  with  whitening  leaf  tips. 


Table  2 — Green  Weights  of  Crops  Grown  in  the  Greenhouse  With  and  Without  Artificial  Manures. 


Crop.  •  Treatment.  Weight  in  Grams. 

Barley . Nutrient  solution,  no  manure  20.6 

Rape  . Nutrient  solution,  no  manure  18.4 

Garden  peas . Nutrient  solution,  no  manure  31.6 

Peas,  inoculated . .Nutrient  solution,  no  manure  57.8 

Barley . Nutrient  solution,  fresh  straw  1.9 

Rape  . Nutrient  solution,  fresh  straw  Killed 

Garden  peas . Nutrient  solution,  fresh  straw  11.0 

Peas,  inoculated . Nutrient  solution,  fresh  straw  24.7 

Barley . Nutrient  solution  -j-  300  grams  artificial  manure  (salts  mix.)  43.5 

Rape  . Nutrient  solution  +  300  grams  artificial  manure  (salts  mix.)  47.5 

Garden  peas . Nutrient  solution  -f  300  grams  artificial  manure  (salts  mix.)  70.0 

Peas,  inoculated . Nutrient  solution  +  300  grams  artificial  manure  (salts  mix.)  73.6 

Barley . . . Nutrient  solution  300  grams  artificial  manure  (“Adco”)  32.1 

Rape  . . Nutrient  solution  300  grams  artificial  manure  (“Adco”)  31.3 

Garden  peas . Nutrient  solution  -j-  300  grams  artificial  manure  C‘Adco”)  30.3 

Peas,  inoculated . Nutrient  solution  -j-  300  grams  artificial  manure  (“Adco”)  30.8 

Barley . 200  grams  artificial  manure  (salts  mixture)  only  27.7 

Barley . .200  grams  artificial  manure  (salts  mixture)  only  34.2 

Barley . 200  grams  artificial  manure  (salts  mixture)  only  46.3 

Barley . . . .200  grams  artificial  manure  (“Adco”)  only  21.3 

Barley . .200  grams  artificial  manure  (“Adco”)  only  25.0 

Earley . . . .200  grams  artificial  manure  C'Adco”)  only  32.0 
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This  effect  was  quite  different  from  the  injurious 
effect  due  to  the  presence  of  fresh  straw.  In  fact,  the 
“Adcd”  manure  seemed,  if  anything,  to  have  reached 
a  slightly  more  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  than 
the  other  manure.  All  plants  appeared  as  if  affected 
directly  by  some  toxic  agent,  which  probably  had  an  in¬ 
jurious  action  also  on  the  legume  organisms  used  for 
inoculation  of  the  peas. 

The  onlv  explanation  which  could  be  thouorht  of  is 
based  on  the  probable  composition  of  the  “Adco”  rea¬ 
gent.  If  calcium  cvanide  is  used  as  a  source  of  nitro- 
eren  and  lime,  all  the  former  may  not  be  changed  into 
the  form  of  ammenia  during  the  period  of  composting. 
It  is  well  known  that  cvnamide  and  some  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  formed  from  it  in  the  ammonifving  process  are 
anvthing  but  beneficial  to  plants.  This  may  be  a  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  of  the  iniurv  noted.  The  failure  to 
ammonifv  mie'ht  be  attributed  to  a  lumpv  condition  of 
the  reagent  and  the  later  incorporation  of  some  of  the 
unchanged  material  into  the  sand  cultures  in  which  ab¬ 
sorption  of  any  iniurious  material  would  be  inappre¬ 
ciable  and  ammonification  probably  at  a  minimum. 

This  fact  should  not  be  considered  a  serious  obiection 
to  the  “Adco”  reagent,  as  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  present  investigations  were  made  with  sand  cul¬ 
tures.  This  injurious  effect  undoubtedly  would  not  be 
a  serious  factor  when  the  artificial  manure  is  applied 
to  soils  instead  of  to  quartz  sand.  It  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  in  fact,  that  in  the  many  practical  trials  in 
which  the  process  has  been  used  both  in  England  and 
in  this  country  no  observations  of  injurious  results 
have  come  to  the  writers’  attention. 


(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 
CANNERS’  AND  FIELD  MEN’S  SCHOOL 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  Co-operation  with  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  to  Be  Held  in  the  Auditorium,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Building,  College  Park,  Md.,  February  18th, 
19th  and  20th,  1930- 

Program 

February  18th,  19th  and  20th,  1930,  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Building,  College  Park,  Md.  Meetings  will  begin 
on  time  and  schedules  will  be  maintained  as  closely  as 
possible. 

Tuesday,  February  18th,  9.00  A.  M. 

“The  Annual  Clearing  House,”  T.  B.  Symons,  Direc¬ 
tor  Extension  Service,  University  of  Maryland. 

9.15  A.  M.,  Tomatoes.  Chairman,  Ed  G.  Cover,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Md. 

“Factors  Responsible  for  Disintegration  of  Toma¬ 
toes,”  C.  0.  Appleman,  College  Park,  Md. 

“Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Use  of  Potash,”  R.  P.  Thomas,  College  Park,  Md. 

“Disease  Hazards  and  Southern  Grown  Plants,”  T.  F. 
Manns,  Newark,  Del. 

Discussion  led  by  E.  W.  Montell,  Camden,  N.  J. 
“Review  of  Tomato  Crop  Conditions,  1929,”  L.  M. 
Goodwin,  Denton,  Md. 

General  discussion. 

12.45  to  2.00  P-  M.,  recess. 
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2.00  P.  M.,  Special  Vegetable  Crops. 

Chairman,  D.  H.  Stevenson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“Acid  Soils  and  Crop  Failures,”  H.  H.  Zimmerly,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

“Spinach  and  Other  Greens,”  Fred  W.  Geise,  College 
Park,  Md. 

“Asparagus:  Growing,  Costs  and  Returns,”  George 
B.  McKeown,  Elkton,  Md. 

Discussion  led  by  A.  D.  Radebaugh,  Baltimore,  Md: 
“Squash,  Pumpkin  and  Peppers,”  H.  W.  Pearson, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 

6.00  to  7.00  P.  M.,  evening  recess. 

7.00  P.  M.,  The  (let-Together  Dinner. 

Greetings,  President  R.  A.  Pearson,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

“The  Canner  and  the  College,”  H.  P.  Hall,  President 
Tri-State  Packers  Association. 

“European  Adventures,”  H.  J.  Patterson,  Dean  and 
Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Wednesday,  February  19th,  9.00  A.  M.,  Peas 
Chairman,  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

“Tri-State  Canning  Practices,”  F.  M.  Shook,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Md. 

Discussion  led  by  Fred  Flounders,  Ridgley,  Md. 
“Sweet  Varieties  for  Maryland,”  F.  0.  Mitchell, 
Perryman,  Md. 

Discussion  led  by  N.  H.  Fooks,  Preston,  Md. 

“Testing  Seed  Stocks,”  D.  N.  Shoemaker,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  Agriculture. 

“Factors  Influencing  Quality  and  Yield,”  C.  B.  Sayre, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

12.45  to  2.00  P.  M.,  noon  recess. 

2.00  P.  M.,  Com. 

Chairman,  Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
“Progress  in  Breeding  and  Variety  Improvement,” 
W.  B.  Kemp,  College  Park,  Md. 

“Fertilizers  for  Sweet  Cora,”  J.  E.  Metzger,  College 
Park,  Md. 

“Production  and  Quality  Whole  Grain  Cora,”  Henry 
Whiteford,  Whiteford,  Md. 

Discussion. 

“Reducing  Production  Costs,”  S.  H.  DeVault  and 
W.  P.  Walker,  College  Park,  Md. 

Thursday,  February  20th,  9.00  A.  M.,  Beans 
Chairman,  S.  H.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

“Lima  Bean  Seed  Troubles,  1929,”  L.  L.  Harter,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Discussion  led  by  Arthur  B.  Clark,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
“Seed  Borne  Bean  Diseases,”  H.  A.  Hunter,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Discussion  led  by  W.  J.  Zaumeyer,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

“Last  Season’s  Lessons  in  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Control,”  E.  N.  Cory,  College  Park,  Md. 

Discussion  led  by  Ralph  0.  Dulaney,  Fruitland,  Md. 
Machinery  exhibit. 

Bean  growers,  attention!  The  latest  spraying  and 
dusting  outfits,  especially  adapted  for  Mexican  bean 
beetle  control  work,  will  be  exhibited.  A  number  of 
insecticide  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  also  ex¬ 
hibit  their  products.  Every  bean  grower  should  see 
these  exhibits  and  inform  himself  of  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  along  this  line. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  oanner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Experf%f  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


Last  July  an  interested  reader  of  The  Canning  Trade 
wrote  us  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  great  combinations 
of  buying  interests  must  inevitably  bring  about  great 
consolidations  of  canning  and  selling  interests. 

I  have  wondered  if  this  subscriber  attended  the  re¬ 
cent  Convention  of  the  National  Wholesalers  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  Chicago  during  the  last  full  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  If  he  did,  and  if  he  listened  to  an  address  by 
Carl  W.  Dipman,  editor  of  “The  Progressive  Grocer,” 
New  York  city,  his  mind  should  be  pretty  well  at  rest 
by  this  time.  I’ll  say  now  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Dipman  and  his  publication  have  done 
more,  in  my  opinion,  to  put  backbone  and  fight  into  the 
retail  grocer  of  this  country  than  any  other  factor  in 
the  food  trade  today. 

The  address  to  which  I  refer  is  the  culmination  of 
Mr.  Dipman’s  untiring  efforts  of  years  to  bring  the 
retailing  of  groceries  on  to  a  higher  plane  and  into  a 
period  of  prosperity  that  for  a  time  was  sadly  lacking 
among  the  average  retail  grocer  as  we  know  him  to¬ 
day.  Let  me  restate  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  many 
packers,  even  today.  It  is  that  the  day  of  the  smaJl 
man  has  passed  and  that  to  be  successful  a  canner 
must  sink  his  individuality  into  a  combination  of  in¬ 
terests  which  will  stifle  everything  any  one  possesses 
of  ideal  and  idea  for  the  betterment  of  industry  as  a 
whole.  Get  firmly  in  mind,  treasure  the  thought  as 
you  do  those  of  your  loved  ones  at  home,  that  the  poor 
percentage  of  grocery  store  business  done  in  the 
United  States  by  chain  stores  is  only  29.5  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  Remember  that  the  independent  grocer 
still  does  70.5  per  cent  of  the  grocery  business  of  the 
country. 

Just  what  does  that  mean? 

This  and  nothing  else: 

It  means  that  we  can  still  look  forward  to  selling  a 
quality  pack  of  canned  foods  to  wholesalers  and  re- 
taileds  who  will  in  turn  personally  assure  their  cus¬ 
tomers  that  their  guarantee,  as  well  as  that  of  the  can¬ 
ner,  is  back  of  the  canned  foods  they  sell. 

It  means  that  if  you  are  so  minded  you  can  send  out 
your  retail  salesmen  and  your  advertising  crews  and 
know  they  still  have  a  fertile  field  in  which  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  upbuilding  of  a  brand  demand  for  your  goods. 

It  means  that  the  housewife  can  still  buy  your  prod¬ 
ucts,  under  your  label,  from  a  man  who  is  a  part  of  the 
community  in  which  she  lives.  He  may  be  a  member 
of  the  same  church,  he  certainly  contributes,  many 
times  beyond  his  means,  to  the  civic  betterment  of  his 
home  town  and  city. 

Just  as  you  are  an  individual,  with  your  likes  and 
dislikes,  so  is  the  independent  grocer  a  man  who  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  good  from  the  bad  in  an  offering,  and,  one 
who  is  usually  quick  to  recognize  and  extoll  merit  in 
canned  foods. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  chain  store,  some¬ 
times  we  patronize  some  one  or  another,  but  not  when 
we  are  looking  for  personalized  service.  Nor  when  we 
are  looking  for  the  last  word  in  quality.  Just  as  you 
are  proud  of  your  position  as  an  independent  canner, 
so  ^n  the  independent  retail  grocer  be  proud  of  his 
position  in  the  retailing  of  groceries. 

There  are  probably  from  55,000  to  57,000  chain  gro¬ 
cery  stores.  These  chain  stores  have  an  average 
volume  of  $53,000  each,  but  we  have  80,000  independ¬ 
ent  retailers  with  a  similar  volume,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  smaller  independents. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
the  small  independent  store  who  is  so  much  in  the  way 
of  profitable  selling.  It  remained  for  Carl  Dipman  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  small  man.  He  said  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  while  making  the  speech  I  have  referred  to: 
“These  small,  hole-in-the-wall  merchants  cannot  be 
driven  out  of  business.  They  are  immune  to  economic 
laws.  They  are  for  the  present  going  to  be  with  us, 
and  while  there  is  a  very  great  turnover  in  their  ranks, 
yet  there  are  always  plenty  of  others,  eager  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  pass.  Their  number  is  so  large 
and  their  aggregate  volume  so  small  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  the  wholesaler  who  caters  to  them  must  take 
into  consideration  the  high  cost  of  getting  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

“In  many  respects  these  small  stores  are  parasites, 
yet  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  operating  expense 
they  have  economic  justification.  They  have  little,  if 
any,  operating  expense.  They  become  parasites  to  our 
distributing  machinery  only  insofar  as  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  continue  to  sell  them  at  a  loss.”  One 
of  the  greatest  services  that  a  jobber  or  a  distributor 
can  render  the  grocery  trade  is  to  tighten  up  on  his 
credits  and  carry  on  his  business  among  this  vast 
horde  of  small  merchants  so  that  they  will  bear  their 
just  share  of  the  distributors’  operating  expense.” 

Now  here  is  a  thought  for  you  to  pass  on  to  your  dis¬ 
tributors  of  your  pack.  Caution  them  to  sell  the 
largest  retailers,  the  best  retailers,  the  forward  look¬ 
ing  retailers.  Let  your  distributors  sell  these  first  and 
then  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  smaller  merchants 
on  a  basis  that  will  not  eat  up  all  the  profit  gained  from 
sales  in  quantity  to  the  larger  retail  distributors. 

Help  our  wholesale  distributors  by  passing  this 
thought  on  to  them,  that  they  may  make  more  money 
in  1930,  and  they  will  repay  you  by  selling  more  of 
your  packs  in  1931  and  years  to  come. 

If  you  have  retail  men  from  your  office  or  factory 
calling  on  the  retail  trade  for  your  distributors,  tell 
them  to  get  the  business  as  usual,  but  to  get  it  by 
“high-spotting”  the  territory. 

Then,  during  your  contact  with  your  trade,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  always  remember  that  after  you 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


amachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 


Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 


liltiTiTil 
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have  sold  both  of  them  you  still  have  the  housewife  to 
consider. 

She  is  concerned  with  only  three  things. 

First,  Quality. 

Second,  Price. 

Third,  Service. 

The  housewife,  in  the  main,  is  not  concerned  with 
any  struggle  that  may  be  taking  place  between  the 
chain  and  the  independent  store.  She  is  more  concerned 
than  ever,  however,  that  she  obtain  quality  first,  and 
then  price  and  service. 

The  billions  of  dollars  spent  for  advertising  during 
the  past  few  years  has  convinced  her  as  she  has  never 
been  convinced  before  that  quality  must  come  first. 

If  you  have  been  worrying  over  the  growth  of  the 
chain  store,  stop  worrying. 

If  you  are  not  packing  today  the  best  product  you 
know  how  to  pack,  and  there  is  some  better  way  of 
packing  it,  learn  that  method  at  once  and  use  it  in  your 
1930  packing  season. 

1930  is  going  to  be  just  as  good  a  year  for  the 
“little”  canner  as  he  is  willing  to  make  it. 


with  a  plain  and  conspicuous,  correct  statement  of  net 
contents. 

Canned  Blueberries  and  Cherries — 240  samples  of 
canned  blueberries  were  examined  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  November  30, 1929.  ‘  Of  these  15  shipments,  aggre¬ 
gating  3,156  cases,  were  seized,  principally  because  the 
fruit  canned  was  found  to  be  excessively  wormy,  moldy 
or  decomposed.  In  addition  criminal  proceedings  are 
being  prepared  against  a  number  of  shippers  of  this 
sort  of  defective  fruit. 

In  general  it  might  be  stated,  says  Mr.  Wharton, 
that  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  is 
interested  primarily  in  obtaining  fundamental  correc¬ 
tion  where  abuses  exist.  Where  this  can  be  done  by 
advisory  before-the-act  measures  this  course  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  However,  there  is  no  hesitancy  to  invoke  the 
punitive  features  of  the  law  when  necessary,  since 
only  in  this  way  can  the  American  public  be  assured 
a  safe,  clean  and  wholesome  food  supply,  free  from 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  labeling. 

BEET  STATISTICS,  1926-1929 


WITH  THE  FOOD  EXPERIMENT  OFFICIALS 

The  following  actions  on  the  indicated  fruits  and 
fruit  products  were  taken  under  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  during  the  project  year  spec¬ 
ified  under  the  individual  subdivisions  listed  below. 
These  figures  are  announced  by  W.  R.  M.  Wharton, 
Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspection  District  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  cover  the  activities  of  the 
Eastern  District,  comprising  the  Atlantic  Coast  States. 

Figs — During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1929,  a 
total  of  625  lots,  aggregating  20,725,310  pounds  of  im¬ 
ported  figs,  were  examined.  Of  these  297  lots,  totaling 
9,729,835  pounds,  were  released,  and  331  lots,  totaling 
10,995,475  pounds,  were  detained  because  of  excessive 
wormy  and  moldy  condition,  and  in  a  few  instances  be¬ 
cause  of  short  weight  or  because  of  failure  to  furnish 
certificate  of  sanitary  handling.  The  quantities  de¬ 
tained  represent  52.7  per  cent  of  all  figs  examined. 

The  detained  figs  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 
2,853,840  pounds  were  re-exported;  3,147,826  pounds 
were  released  for  reconditioning  by  sorting,  which  pro¬ 
cess  yielded  approximately  75  per  cent  of  good  figs, 
which  were  released,  and  25  per  cent  of  unfit  figs, 
which  were  destroyed;  939,816  pounds  were  released 
on  re-examination,  representing  for  the  most  part  good 
marks  in  mixed  lots;  original  lots  aggregating  23,809 
pounds  were  destroyed,  and  on  the  remainder  final  dis¬ 
position  is  pending.  In  addition,  seizure  under  the  do¬ 
mestic  provisions  of  the  act  was  made  of  over  46,000 
pounds  of  figs  entered  illegally  in  violation  of  the  im¬ 
port  bond. 

As  a  result  of  the  department’s  import  inspection 
the  American  consuming  public  is  assured  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  figs. 

Dates — Of  65  lots,  totaling  over  1,700,000  pounds  of 
dates,  examined  during  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1929,  39  lots,  aggregating  over  1,181,000  pounds,  were 
released,  and  26  lots  aggregating  519,052  pounds  were 
detained.  The  principal  causes  for  detention  were  ex¬ 
cessive  wormy  condition  and  absence  or  incorrect  dec¬ 
laration  of  quantity  of  contents.  The  wormy  lots,  ag¬ 
gregating  246,820  pounds,  were  re-exported,  while  the 
misbranded  lots  were  released  after  being  relabeled 


(Expressed  in  Cases  of  No.  2  Cans.) 


1926  1927  1928  1929 

California  .  80,101  13,380  30,175  45,372 

Colorado  .  5,010  11,960  12,895  29,660 

Indiana  .  (a)  (a)  (a)  34,644 

Maryland  .  7,973  10,718  22,326  41,684 

Michigan  .  69,869  57,877  57,623  79,763 

New  Jersey .  68,511  25,886  50,590  170,956 

New  York . 341,393  375,429  388,478  534,861 

Ohio  .  25,626  8,734  8,127  22,394 

Oklahoma  .  (a)  (a)  (a)  26,360 

Oregon  .  60,997  82,968  107,134  132,986 

Tennessee  .  (a)  (a)  (a)  42,691 

Utah  .  6,221  10,362  17,127  22,897 

Washington  ...  9,731  23,910  32,494  85,329 

Wisconsin  . 552,372  480,785  521,071  709,450 

All  other 

States  .  5,858  27,758  45,617  15,057 


1,233,662  1,129,767  1,293,667  2,004,104 
(a)  Included  in  all  other  states. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


available  information  indicates  that  the  pack  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  British  Columbia  in  1929 
^  ^will  equal  the  pack  of  1927  and  somewhat  exceed 
that  of  1928,  according  to  a  report  dated  December  10, 
1929,  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
American  Consul  H.  S.  Tewell,  at  Vancouver.  Authentic 
statistics  of  production  will  not  be  available  until  well 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  large  quantities 
of  fruit  pulp  have  not  yet  been  manufactured  and  can¬ 
nery  returns  are  not  complete. 

It  is  believed  that  the  principal  increases  will  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  berries,  mainly  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  loganberries  and  blackberries.  With  the  iwssible 
exception  of  apricots,  supplies  of  tree  fruits  available 
for  canning  were  less  during  1929  than  during  1928. 
The  acreage  planted  to  tomatoes,  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  output  of  canned  vegetables  in  British  Columbia, 
during  1929  amounted  to  3,272,  as  compared  with  3,511 
acres  planted  in  1928.  The  packs  of  peas,  beans  and 
com  are  expected  to  show  small  increases. 
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Heekin  Can 


TCROM  Tumbuktu  to  Ketchikan,  you 
will  find  products  packed  in  Heekin 
Cans.  To  every  corner  of  the  wide  world, 
the  tin  can  has  carried  foods  and  general 
merchandise.  Even  to  the  peoples  who 
inhabit  the  faraway  places  . . .  the  blazing 
tropics  .  .  .  the  silent  countries  beneath 
the  midnight  sun.  The  tin  can  goes  with 
civilization. 

Heekin  has  had  no  small  part  in  furnish¬ 
ing  the  cans  used  by  so  many  canners 
within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of  miles  of 
Cincinnati  .  .  .  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  sections  in  the  country. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  Heekin 
Cans  are  finding  a  marked  preference 
among  the  canners  who  have  learned  of 
the  personal  service  and  genuine  interest 
of  the  Heekin  organization.  Perhaps  we 
can  be  of  service  to  you.  We  would  like  to. 

The  Heekin  Can  Company 

■'« _  CINCINNATI,  o. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  MARKET  FOR  CANNED 
FOODS  IN  THE  BAHAMAS 


A  CONSIDER  ABLE  proportion  of  the  canned  foods 
consumed  in  the  Bahamas  is  imported  from  the 
United  States,  the  only  commercial  canning  locally 
being  done  by  four  small  establishments,  three  of  which 
can  tomatoes  and  the  fourth  turtle  soup  and  turtle 
meat,  according  to  information  contained  in  a  report 
furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  American 
Consul  C.  C.  Broy,  at  Nassau,  Bahamas.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  by  American  Consul  C.  C.  Broy,  at 
Nassau,  Bahamas.  The  efforts  of  one  of  these  fac¬ 
tories,  located  in  Nassau,  to  pack  pineapples,  guavas, 
sapodillas  and  other  domestic  products  have  met  with 
indifferent  success,  and  it  is  now  confining  its  activities 
to  tomatoes,  of  which  approximately  3,000  cases  are 
canned  each  season.  Last  winter  investigations  and 
experiments  were  conducted  with  a  view  to  producing 
tomato  paste  for  the  local  market,  and  this  firm  con¬ 
templates  packing  about  1,000  cases  of  this  product  in 
addition  to  its  usual  output  of  canned  tomatoes  during 
the  coming  season. 

The  two  other  tomato  canneries  are  said  to  have  a 
combined  output  of  about  1,000  cases  annually.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  this  is  sold  locally.  The  importation  of 
American  canned  tomatoes  is  believed  to  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  competition  to  preclude  any  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  domestic  industry. 

Last  winter  preparations  were  undertaken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cannery  to  produce  canned  turtle 
soup  and  turtle  meat.  Production  began  on  a  small 
scale  early  in  1929,  and  several  shipments  have  been 
made  to  the  United  States,  where  the  bulk  of  the  out¬ 
put  is  expected  to  find  a  market.  So  far  about  3,000 
cases,  mostly  soup,  have  been  shipped  to  this  country. 

If  efforts  to  restore  the  extensive  growing  of  citrus 
fruits  and  increase  the  production  of  vegetables  are 
successful,  and  the  supply  of  turtles  should  prove 
large,  it  may  be  that  canning  ^vill  become  an  industry 
of  some  importance  in  the  Bahamas. 

The  value  of  certain  canned  foods  imported  into  the 
Bahamas  during  the  past  five  calendar  years  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Canned  Fish  Canned  Meat 


U.  S. 

Other 

U.  S. 

Other 

1924  .... 

. $9,659 

$4,473 

$21,205 

$35,268 

1925  ... 

.  9,293 

10,927 

14,961 

33,468 

1926  ... 

. 15,190 

13,059 

24,107 

50,448 

1927  ... 

.  9,512 

11,272 

23,410 

32,873 

1928  ... 

.  7,093 

4,507 

36,102 

27,430 

Canned 

Canned 

Canned 

Tomatoes 

Tomato  Paste  Vegetables 

U.S.  Other 

U.  S.  Other  U.  S. 

Other 

1924  ... 

. $ . 

$ . 

..  $14,907 

$  956 

1925  ... 

..  12,254 

966 

1926  ... 

.  . 

..  21,946 

1,488 

1927  ... 

. 

.  . 

16,600 

1,180 

1928  ... 

. 1,659  . 

1,737  .... 

..  11,839 

712 

ASSOCIATION  MEETING  DATES 


Feby.  11 — Penna.  Canners,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 
Feb.  24-25, 1930 — Utah  Canners,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City. 


CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN 
PERNAMBUCO,  BRAZIL 


The  production  of  preserved  fruits  in  the  State  of 
Pernambuco,  in  Brazil,  during  the  crop  year,  July 
1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929,  was  estimated  by  the 
trade  at  21,000,000  pounds,  according  to  a  report  dated 
November  23,  1929,  received  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  American  Consul  F.  van  den  Arend,  at 
Pernambuco,  Brazil.  Of  this,  guava  paste  accounted 
for  about  17,250,000  pounds  and  banana  paste  about 
2,300,000  pounds.  During  that  crop  year,  shipments 
of  fruit  pastes  and  preserves  out  of  the  port  of  Per¬ 
nambuco  amounted  to  16,882,200  pounds. 

The  production  of  tomato  paste,  the  only  prepared 
vegetable  product  manufactured  in  Pernambuco  during 
the  1928-29  crop  year,  amounted  to  about  2,200,000 
pounds.  Shipments  of  tomato  paste  from  Pernambuco 
during  that  year  amounted  to  1,591,200  pounds,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  which  went  to  other  parts  of  Brazil. 

CHARLES  W.  ROBERTS  DEAD 


CHARLES  William  Roberts,  partner  in  the  well- 
known  brokerage  firm  of  Jessups  &  Roberts,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  New  York,  died  Thursday,  January 
30th,  1930,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Announcement  from  his  partner,  Mr.  Cooper  Jes¬ 
sups,  gives  no  details,  but  all  the  industry  knew  this 
active  firm  of  brokers,  and  so  a  host  of  friends  will 
mourn  his  passing. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 


The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  into  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1929,  as  compared  with 
imports  for  the  same  period  of  1928.  The  tables  have 
been  compiled  from  figures  released  by  the  Statistical 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Canned  Tomatoes. 


December,  1928 

December,  1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy  ..15,905,108 

884,807 

11,985,386 

561,048 

Others. 

252,682 

10,766 

56,963 

2,892 

Total  16,157,790 

905,573 

12,042,349 

563,940 

12  months,  1928 

12  months,  1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy  ..91,649,687 

5,149,449 

162,546,182 

8,316,619 

Others 

1,050,424 

37,753 

12,240,640 

688,545 

Total  ..92,700,111 

5,187,202 

174,786,822 

9,005,164 

Tomato  Paste. 

December,  1928 

December,  1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy  .. 

1,712,208 

217,962 

2,012,450 

208,380 

Others 

1,600 

167 

Total 

1,712,208 

217,962 

2,014,050 

208,547 

12  months,  1928 

12  months. 

1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy  .. 

9,816,700 

1,053,934 

13,846,675 

1,611,144 

Others 

756 

95 

10,687 

1,161 

Total  .. 

9,817,456 

1,054,029 

13,857,362 

1,612,305 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adam*  Street 
Chicaco. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS*^ 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


%  Field  Hcunper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  ^ 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Robins  -  Beckett  Can  Cleaner 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT  ( 


y  eeN.  meir. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 


Sealing  Fluid 


All  Steel  Construction 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Write  For  Catalog 


“The  Golden  Bond” 


Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


CLEANS 

TOPS. 

BOTTOMS 

and 

SIDES 

of 

CANS. 

REMOVES 

DIRT 

and 

RUST 

INSTANTLY 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  olTered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

Address  Box  A-1719  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  600  can  Anderson- Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2h  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  M  &  S  6  pocket  Cooker  Filler 

2  Morral  Corn  Cutters 

1  30  ft.  6”  Worm  Corn  Conveyor 

1  10  ft.  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 

1  Monitor  Pea  Grader.  Two  sets  screens 

All  of  above  in  good  working  condition.  Some  items 

as  good  as  new.  Write  for  prices. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- 

Two  Monitor  Tomato  Washers 
Two  Peerless  Tomato  Washers 
Three  Monel  Metal  Tomato  Crushers 
Three  Tomato  Sorting  Tables 
Two  Tomato  Feeding  Tables. 

All  in  good  working  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1726  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Sprague  Corn  silk  brush  machine;  40  h.  p. 
11  X  16  Eclipse  Stationary  Engine  made  by  Frick  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  Both  in  A-1  condition. 
Address  Box  A-1725  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Peerless  Huskers;  1  M.  &  S.  4-pocket 
Cooker  and  Filler ;  50  ft.  of  Worm  Conveyor  for  cut 
corn;  1  three  KW.  DC.  Generator;  1  20  HP.  Motor, 
60  cycle;  1  7x12  Engine;  1  Boiler  Pump;  1  Feed 
Water  Heater;  2  Safes;  1  Portable  Watchman’s 
Clock  and  other  factory  equipment  and  supplies. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Hutchinson  Hand  Tomato  Filler;  2 
Monitor  Re-cleaners ;  4  Conveyors  for  carrying  peas 
from  field  to  viners;  3  Hoppers  for  shelled  peas; 
Tanks  and  Pumps  of  different  sizes;  Engines,  Bev¬ 
eled  Gears,  Shafting,  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Fillers  in  good 
condition.  One  Pumpkin  Press  in  good  order. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— One  new  John  Bean  Spray  Outfit,  No. 
827-P,  complete  with  6  row  truss  frame  boom,  3  nozz¬ 
les  per  row.  This  machine  is  complete  with  engine 
to  drive  air  pressure  pump,  and  has  never  been  used. 
Price  10%  less  than  Bean’s  price  for  the  same  new 
machine. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  —1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter,  1  Robins  Rotary 
Washer  and  a  number  of  Blanching  Tubs,  Brine  Tanks 
and  Blanching  Baskets.  All  in  A-1  condition;  used 
one  season. 

_ H.  N.  Baldwin,  Chestertown,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

One  new  Monarch  Scalder,  No.  2 

One  used  Ayars  Universal  Filler  for  No.  2  and  3  size, 

in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1729  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — To  buy,  a  Label  Machine  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  second  hand,  motor-driven.  Adjustable  for  No. 
1,  No.  2  and  No.  3  tins.  Full  particulars,  price,  make 
and  condition  of  same  at  once  to 

Box  A-1724,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  good  second  hand  Pea  Filler  for  No. 
1  cans.  In  reply  please  give  description,  condition 
of  machine  and  very  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1727  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  A.  T.  Ferrell  Sample  Pea  Grader. 
Rushville  Preserving  Co.,  Inc..  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— No.  10  Wonder  Cooker,  capacity  about  1,000 
cans  per  hour. 

No.  3  Labeling  Machine. 

Address  Box  A-1730  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

BARGAIN — Combined  Apple  Barrelling-Vinegar  and 
Canning  Plant  in  foremost  Eastern  Apple  Belt,  for 
sale  at  small  fraction  of  cost  or  replacement  value. 
Now  organized  to  produce  vinegar  with  lowest  over¬ 
head.  A  sound  investment  as  well  as  an  opportunity. 
Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer,  366  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City 
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FOR  SALE— A  $50,000  corn  canning  plant— at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Capacity  2500  c/s  per  hour.  Growers  anxious 
to  raise  corn.  Tomatoes  and  beans  if  wanted. 
Thoroughly  equipped  and  in  fine  condition,  located 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  with  excellent  shipping  faci¬ 
lities.  Selling  because  I  am  now  in  another  line  of 
business.  Gladly  show  property. 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen  ,Md. 

FOR  SALE— Small  Tomato  Canning  Plant  at  Eldora. 
New  Jersey.  Has  been  operated  continuously  by  the 
present  owners  for  25  years  and  will  continue  to  be 
operated  if  not  sold  although  the  senior  member  of 
our  firm  wants  to  slow  down  and  that  is  the  only  re¬ 
ason  for  selling.  It  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  a 
fair  price  although  at  a  fair  price  it  is  still  a  bargain, 
for  in  25  years  it  has  never  lost  a  load  of  contract 
Tomatoes,  and  that  is  a  priceless  asset  for  a  Tomato 
cannery.  It  is  a  splendid  location  for  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  which  can  be  increased  if  desired. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE—  Two  Canning  Factories  located  in  one  of 
the  best  tomato  growing  sections  of  the  peninsula. 
Fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  including  re¬ 
volving  peeling  tables,  continuous  cookers,  kettles. 
Plenty  of  warehouse  space;  convenient  to  water  and 
railroad  transportation;  plenty  of  local  labor  available. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Allen  Package  Co.,  Inc.,  Seaford,  Del _ 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  famous  Western  New  York  fruit  belt,  fully 
equipped  with  modem  machinery  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Can  be  converted  into  an  apple 
sauce  plant  with  little  expense.  Electric  power; 
abundant  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage.  For 
further  particulars, 

Address  Estate  of  John  Ward,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Seed 


SEED  FOR  SALE— “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.  ’  ’  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Idaho  grown,  reliable  grower,  1929  crop,  ger¬ 
mination  test  95%.  Price  on  application. 

Watervale  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Cabbage  Plants.  Six  leading  varieties. 
Prices  upon  request.  When  inquiring  state  variety, 
quantity  and  date  wanted. 

Davis  Plant  Co.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— 

Spot  Pea  Seed — Alaskas  8ic  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  Ib.New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Bantam  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  Seed, 
either  in  ear  or  shelled.  Vigorous  and  good  germin¬ 
ation.  Write  for  special  prices. 

Address  Box  A-1728  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Seed 

PEAS  WANTED— We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

Address  Box  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Salesman,  age  26  to  40,  to  cover  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  Virginia  for  Brokerage  house.  Experience  in  wholesale 
grocery  business  necessary. 

Address  Box  B-1732  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  experienced  in  the  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Green  Beans, 
Beets,  Spinach,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Hominy,  etc.  Can  handle  all 
branches  of  the  business;  field,  office,  factory  and  warehouse. 
Eight  years  as  manager  with  present  company.  Can  handle 
labor  and  install  and  maintain  equipment.  Will  furnish  excel¬ 
lent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1723  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Conaultants  to  the  Canning  Induttry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Jnveetigatione 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods  i 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

P  BALTIMORE,  MD.  0 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 


No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$14.85  per  M. 
20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINEI,  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BIACK  ISON  -  CAIVANI/ED  ISON  -  IIBAE 


— Since  1913—  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calrert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COWIMISSlOW  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers. 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  ‘which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


{Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sounT 
<^insure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness-' — 


Ask.  your  supply  man  f 

6r  ^ 

^RTISTIC^ 

L 

[ABELS 

Plain. 

.Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  IiRures  corrected  by  the-je  Brokers:  fThomas  J.  Meehan.  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  8.16 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.10 

Large,  No.  2% .  8.20 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.26 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  2.66 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Small,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  8.00 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .86 

No.  2  .  1.06 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 76  .90 

No.  1  . 70  . 

No.  2%  .  1.60  1.66 

No.  10  .  5.00  6.50 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  .95  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.76  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00  Out 


LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green. 
No.  10  . 


No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1-60 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White. . 

No.  10  .  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.90 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 . - . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.60  4.76 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60  6.00 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.56  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.26  3.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

F'ancy,  No.  2 .  1-06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1-30  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.85 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 .  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.46 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.40 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . .  1.35 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.02^ 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28 .  1.06 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

No.  8  . - .  1.00  1.60 

Now  10  . . .  3.00  4.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.20  . 

No.  3  .  1.36  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.OO 

No.  2%  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  tl.50 

No.  10  .  4.25  t4.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  .  1.26  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.40  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  .  1.70  tl.40 

No.  3  .  1.75  tl.40 

No.  10 .  4.00  *4.25 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  3  .  1.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.90  . 

No.  10  .  6.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.75  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 671/2  .621^4 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  ....... 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.50  4.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . .  4.60  4.35 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 65  .55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25  . 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 .  4.40 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  4.50 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.25  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.76  4.00 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2i^ .  2.26  2.15 

Choice,  No.  2^! .  3.00  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2i^ .  3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35  1.45 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  8.00  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 1.75 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.40 

No.  10  .  16.00  12.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

IVhite  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00  14.00 

California  Standard  2V^ .  3.60 

Choice,  No.  2% .  : .  3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.26 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . - .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.75 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2V2,  Y.  C.  2.45  2.30 

Choice,  No.  2^.  Y.  C .  2.75  2.70 

Fancy.  No.  2»4.  Y.  C .  2.90 

Extra  Sliced  Ydlow,  No.  1 .  1.60  1.30 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 


180.  O  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3... 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2. 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.45 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 .  1.20 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled.  No.  10 .  7.00  6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  .  i.es 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 


Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup"!!  L26  !!!!!!! 

,^No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% .  2.95 

Choice  .  3.50  3.30 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  !!!!!!!  9!25 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2. 
Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Blxtra,  No.  2  Vi .  2.85  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2V2 .  2.70  2.45 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.25 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . !!" 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . ! 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  !.!.!!! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.00  ..!!!!! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10  ...!!!! 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  11.00  10.66 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi .  4.OO  3.66 

No.  10s  .  14.76  12.76 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10  1.16 

15  oz .  1.40 

17  oz . : .  1.60 

18  oz .  1.60 

19  oz . 


Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. 
LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.OO 

i4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.20 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.25  1.40 

5  oz .  1.36  1.60 

8  oz .  2.60  2.65 

10  oz .  2.70  2.90 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.60  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60  2.87% 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  ■ 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60  1.65 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.86 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  2.86 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.46  1.65 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.15 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.70 

SARDINEiS*  (Domestic),  per  rase 

V4  Oil,  Keyless  .  *3.60 

V4  Oil,  Decorated  .  *4.75 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.50 

Vi  Oil,  Carton  .  *4.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.15 

California,  Vi.  per  case .  *16.00 

Oval.  No.  1 .  *3.40 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  V4s  . 8.00 

White,  Vis  .  14.00  14.60 

White,  Is  .  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  t^s .  7.50 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  14.60 

Striped,  Vis  .  6-50 

Striped,  Is  .  12.50 

Yellow,  Vis  . 7.60 

Yellow,  Is  .  14.26 
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«  B  CANt  arc  Best  Cans* 


BOyLE  CANS 

After  all . .  .  you  are  more  interested  in 
cans  and  closing  mackines  tkat  give  you 
no  troukle  at  peak  load  tkan  in  essays  akout 


service. 


Tkat  is  tke  kind  of  cans  and  mackines  we 
supply,  kacked  up  witk  personal  attention. 

Our  organization  is  not  kurdened  witk  prok- 
lems  foreign  to  can-making,  so  tkeir  interest 
is  not  diverted  from  tke  all  -  important  duty 
of  taking  care  of  your  needs. 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION  or  N  Y 

Boyle  Plant: 

811  S.  Wolfe  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

pk  one  —  Wolfe  6300 

Alaspetk,  Y.  110  East  42nJ  St.,  ^e-w  York  City  Brooklyn,  Y 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

'  Carle  Cooling,  Sales  Manager 

DaJ”  Loweree  Ckarlie  XJnruk  Bill"  Rigktor,  Jr. 

Ed  VT oelper.  Seafood  C  an  Department 


BALTIMORE,  FEBRUARY  10,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buying  Is  Being  Held  Down — The  Cause — Futures 
Lagging  for  the  Same  Reason — How  Should  Peas  Be 
Quoted — Your  Answer  Wanted. 

Hesitant — To  the  man  on  the  side  lines,  observ¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  market  operations,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  evident  that  there  is  a  restraining  influence 
exerting  itself,  and  holding  back  the  free  buying  of 
both  spots  and  futures,  which  should  exist  at  this  time. 
It  is  unnatural  for  buyers  who  are  known  to  be  low  in 
stocks,  and  who  know  with  certainty  that  supplies  in 
canners’  hands  are  too  low  for  safety,  not  to  want  to 
buy  and  to  cover  their  needs  over  a  period ;  because  not 
one  of  these  cares  to  be  caught  without  goods  at  any 
time  between  now  and  the  new  canning  season.  No  one 
expects  lower  prices  on  spots,  and  all  of  them  are  aware 
that  the  absence  of  the  so-called  fresh  vegetables  from 
the  South  and  other  countries  is  throwing,  and  will 
continue  to  throw,  added  demands  upon  canned  foods. 
And  yet,  despite  these  well-known  and  clearly  seen  con¬ 
ditions,  they  are  not  buying  as  they  should.  Practically 
all  of  them  are  buying  small  lots,  but  there  is  no  snap 
and  go  to  the  buying.  What  is  the  cause?  Nothing 
else  but  the  banks,  who  have  not  only  been  advocating 
cautious  buying,  but  have  been  restricting  credits  to 
compel  light  buying,  light  trading.  It  begins  to  be 
pretty  clearly  seen  now  that  the  banks  suffered  more 
from  the  debacle  in  Wall  Street  than  anyone  else,  being 
caught  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  loaned 
rather  freely  to  good  customers  who  were  trading  in 
the  street,  and  now  that  the  slump  has  come  the  banks 
are  loath  to  call  upon  these  borrowers  to  pay  up  these 
loans,  because  to  do  so  would  require  the  sacrifice  of 
these  heavily  depressed  stocks,  causing  heavy  losses 
to  the  borrowers,  and  possibly  heavy  losses  to  the 
banks.  And  in  the  second  place,  many  of  these  banks 
tied  up  their  own  surplus  in  stocks  that  have  heavily 
declined,  and  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  bor¬ 
rowers  just  referred  to — caught  without  being  able  to 
get  out  except  at  heavy  losses.  The  net  result  of  it  is 
that  the  banks  find  themselves  short  of  ready  funds. 


and  when  the  buyer  of  such  legitimate  things  as  stocks 
of  canned  foods  now  asks  for  credit  the  banks  cannot 
extend  it.  Of  course,  the  banks  are  not  picking  out 
food  products  as  such ;  they  are  obliged  to  treat  all  cus¬ 
tomers  in  this  manner.  But  that  is  what  is  holding  the 
canned  foods  market  right  now,  and  it  ought  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Just  when  capital  will  feel  more  free  is  hard 
to  say.  This  will  not  hurt  spot  canned  foods,  because 
the  small  but  continuous  and  insistent  buying  will  clean 
out  these  stocks  to  the  last  case,  but  it  is  holding  down 
the  market  advances  to  which  these  goods  are  entitled. 
It  will  undoubtedly  hurt  future  buying  even  more. 

There  is  no  weakness  in  canned  foods  prices,  the 
tone  of  the  market  can  only  be  reported  as  strong,  but 
every  great  canned  foods  market  finds  that  buying  is 
upon  the  small-scale  plan.  And  the  general  report  as 
to  futures  is  that  the  buyers  are  showing  but  little  in¬ 
terest.  This  would  not  be  the  condition  in  either  case 
were  money  easy. 

Beans — There  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  creeping  in 
as  to  stringless  beans.  But  we  believe  this  is  uncalled 
for.  Those  who  advocate  it  say  the  pack  was  large, 
and  there  were  many  new  canners  of  the  product.  But 
even  so  the  stocks  on  hand  seem  to  warrant  firm  prices 
at  the  present  market,  which  is  about  95c  to  $1  for 
standard  cut  stringless,  and  on  up  for  the  better 
grades. 

Lima  beans  continue  to  be  out  of  quotation  in  this 
market,  and  soaked  limas  are  making  more  of  a  show¬ 
ing  than  they  deserve,  but  some  canners  still  have 
fresh  stocks,  but  they  are  held  high  and  not  pushed  for 
sale.  As  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  recently  said  re¬ 
garding  lima  beans:  “Short  rations  and  a  long  march 
ahead.” 

Beets — Here  is  another  item  that  is  out  of  quotation 
in  this  market,  and  yet  there  are  some  beets  to  be 
found.  And  of  course  there  are  beets  in  the  Central 
West  and  in  the  Far  West,  but  everywhere  the  stocks 
are  working  down  to  a  low  level  and  will  soon  be  gone. 
No.  2  cans  of  standard  whole  beets,  7  to  10  to  the  can, 
are  quoted  at  $1.30,  and  the  same  in  No.  3  cans  are  held 
at  $1.50.  No.  2  diced  beets  are  quoted  at  $1.15,  all 
others  being  Baltimore  prices. 

Corn — Considering  the  well  cleaned  up  condition  of 
com  in  first  hands,  there  should  be  a  very  active  de¬ 
mand.  But  there  is  not.  They  are  buying  some  corn 
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and  the  market  is  quite  firm,  but  some  of  the  ventures 
into  the  new  style  of  canning  corn  were  not  as  success¬ 
ful  as  they  might  have  been,  as  regards  the  quality, 
and  this  is  not  helping,  as  it  very,  well  might  have. 
Whole-grain  Shoepeg  com,  with  standards  quoted  at 
$1.35  and  fancy  quality  at  the  canners’  own  option,  is 
unconcerned  about  the  market,  and  we  note  this  week 
as  a  special  bargain  1,000  cases  of  “near  fancy”  at 
$1.50,  which  will  indicate  how  that  market  rests. 
Crushed  com  is  variously  quoted  from  95c  to  $1.05  for 
standards,  with  fancy  up  to  $1.25. 

Hominy — Standard  split  hominy  is  quoted  here  at 
$1.10,  and  the  demand  for  this  splendid  article  seems 
to  be  growing. 

Peas — Peas  continue  to  be  a  thorn-in-the-side  of  the 
market  reporter,  for  every  canner  seems  to  have  his 
own  prices,  and  every  canner  considers  that  they  are 
the  market  price.  They  are  beginning  a  mild  scramble 
for  peas,  as  stocks  are  rapidly  running  low,  and  any 
man’s  price  may  soon  be  good.  Chain  stores  and  others 
are  featuring  canned  peas,  and  it  looks  as  if  there 
would  be  none  left  by  the  time  new  canning  season 
rolls  around. 

But  on  this  matter  of  quoting  peas,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  we  wish  you  would  lend  a  hand.  It  is  not  possible 
to  quote  every  size  and  grade  and  variety  of  peas,  but 
take  a  pencil  and  write  down  the  sizes  and  grades 
which  you  think  ought  to  be  quoted  on  our  market 
page,  and  then  put  in  the  prices  which  you  think  are 
“market.”  We  will  not  use  your  name,  but  if  enough 
do  this  we  will  get  a  true  cross-section  of  the  market, 
and  out  of  the  many  devise  a  suitable  column.  Do  this 
now  while  the  matter  is  in  your  mind. 

Spinach — A  great  many  of  the  canners  are  out  of 
stocks,  but  the  market  continues  to  be  quoted  at  $1.40 
for  3s,  and  has  moved  up  to  $4.25  for  lOs. 

Sweet  potatoes  have  jumped  way  up  in  our  quota¬ 
tions  this  week,  because  nearly  everybody  is  out  of 
them,  and  2i4s  are  now  held  at  $1.70,  with  3s  at  $1.75. 

Tomatoes — All  the  world  seems  to  know  that  what 
canned  tomatoes  are  left  in  first  hands  are  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  section,  either  in  the  Tri-States  or  Virginia, 
and  not  many  even  here.  No.  2s  have  finally  reached 
and  passed  the  $1  mark,  even  in  the  counties,  and  3s 
have  moved  up  to  $1.65.  The  strange  thing  is  that  10s 
hold  along  at  their  quoted  price,  although  the  entire 
country  is  out  of  them,  and  they  seem  to  be  badly 
wanted.  They  may  be  expected  to  start  upwards  and 
then  shoot  up  to  $6  or  $7.  ’Tis  ever  thus !  And  tomato 
puree  will  go  right  along  with  them. 

Fruits — For  fruits  you  must  turn  to  the  California 
market.  There  are  few  or  none  held  here  now,  and  the 
trading  is  very  light.  Some  few  Kiefer  pears,  a  few 
pie  peaches,  some  little,  very  little,  pineapple,  and  that 
completes  the  fruit  market  in  this  immediate  section. 
And  between  here  and  the  Pacific  Coast  the  canners 
who  have  any  canned  fruit  know  where  to  place  it,  and 
at  their  own  prices. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

sot  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Quiet  Undertone  of  Strength — Wise  Buyers  Taking 
Futures,  Smart  Ones  Waiting — Tomatoes  Move 
Upward — Com  Neglected — Sardines  Advancing — 
Peas  Moving  Well. 

New  York,  February  6,  1930. 

HE  MARKET — A  quiet  undertone  of  strength 
marks  the  past  week’s  business  in  canned  food 
produces  in  the  New  York  area.  While  there  has 
been  no  great  excitement  noted  in  buying,  still  the  sec¬ 
ond  hands  have  been  most  active  in  securing  spots  in 
almost  all  lines  of  canned  foods.  Tomatoes  are  ruling 
as  King  Pin  of  the  trade  without  a  doubt.  Some  whole¬ 
salers  during  the  past  week  put  through  a  considerable 
volume  of  business  in  Southern  No.  2s  at  $1.00  flat  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  A  peculiar  situation  exists  as 
to  futures.  Whereas  the  packers  apparently  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  take  on  this  new  business  at  old  prices,  that  is, 
less  than  present  spot  prices,  the  buyers  are  holding  to 
their  old-line  tactics  of  withholding  orders.  Just  why 
this  situation  should  exist  year  in  and  year  out  is 
amazing,  and  the  wise  market  operators  here  continue 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  the  present  market  is  being 
operated  on  a  spot  basis,  and  if  the  spot  prices  are 
high,  for  example.  Southern  No.  2  tomatoes  at  $1.00, 
why  should  the  packers  get  down  on  their  knees  to  the 
wholesalers,  pleading  with  them  to  take  futures  at 
82 cents  or  85  cents  a  dozen,  when  they  know  that 
they  can  get  much  more  for  them  by  waiting?  The 
country  must  have  its  canned  foods.  It  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  imperative  that  a  canner  have  his  order  books 
filled.  It  might  be  better  for  him  to  leave  his  book 
blank  and  concentrate  on  filling  his  warehouse,  and 
then  looking  about  the  market.  From  the  conditions 
of  the  past  few  years  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  he 
cannot  lose.  Certainly  the  second  hands  take  a  bigger 
chance  than  he  does  by  delaying  their  buying. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Spot  prices  hold  firm  with  an 
upward  tendency.  Several  important  sales  were  made 
this  week  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  for  standard  2s.  From 
reports  current  in  the  trade  here  there  are  very  light 
stocks  remaining  in  the  Tri-States,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  higher  prices  ruling  at  this  time  next 
week,  with  the  $1.25  level  the  objective  of  the  canners, 
reached  before  the  1929  pack  passes  into  history. 

Crab  Meat — Japanese  crab  meat  futures  are  being 
taken  up  quietly  here  on  a  s.  a.  p.  basis,  with  no  ex¬ 
citement  noticeable  on  either  the  selling  or  buying 
sides.  The  only  development  of  importance  is  a  report 
from  Japan  that  it  is  probable  that  the  one-pound  cans 
will  be  abandoned  this  year. 

Com — ^This  end  of  the  canned  vegetable  market  is 
being  rather  neglected  in  the  New  York  market,  except 
for  a  few  keen  operators  who  have  kept  a  particularly 
close  watch  on  the  situation.  They  have  been  taking 
up  spot  lots  as  fast  as  they  could  locate  them  at  their 
prices,  but  the  market  as  a  whole  has  been  quiet.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  stocks  in  second  hands  are 
negligible,  and  that  there  will  soon  be  a  scurrying 
about  for  spots.  Then  the  few  wise  operators  here  will 
benefit,  as  will  those  canners  who  still  have  stocks  and 
who  hold  on  to  them  until  they  are  paid  their  price. 
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Maine  Sardines — Some  packers  have  advanced  their 
prices,  but  the  market  as  a  whole  continues  unchanged 
and  surprisingly  quiet.  Buyers  are  not  operating  at 
anything  approximating  their  usual  level.  They  are 
apparently  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  final  results 
of  the  packers’  position,  due  to  the  constantly  shifting 
price  levels.  However,  there  has  been  a  fairly  good 
volume  of  business  booked,  and  the  packers  who  have 
maintained  their  prices  on  a  comparatively  level  basis 
report  business  as  satisfactory. 

Peas — ^There  has  been  a  good  buying  movement  in 
spot  peas,  with  prices  showing  little  change  from  pre¬ 
vious  questions.  One  of  the  important  wholesalers 
here  located  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  hands  of  a 
speaker  and  was  able  to  get  the  entire  stock  at  a  price 
which,  while  he  would  not  confirm  it,  would  show  him 
an  excellent  profit  if  the  market  goes  as  all  signs  indi¬ 
cate.  That  is,  to  a  slightly  higher  level  before  the  new 
season  gets  under  way.  However,  not  many  canners 
are  willing  to  part  with  their  remaining  stocks  unless 
they  do  so  at  a  good  profit,  according  to  the  answers 
being  received  in  this  market. 

Shrimp — ^The  shrimp  market  has  been  quiet  this 
week,  with  no  important  developments  of  any  kind. 
Buying  has  been  backward,  although  prices  have  been 
maintained  on  an  unchanged  basis. 

Salmon — No  change  is  reported  in  the  salmon  sit¬ 
uation.  Demand  has  died  down  to  almost  nothing,  and 
prices,  while  not  weakening,  show  no  change. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Canned  Foods  Have  the  Retail  Market  Largely  to 
Themselves — Futures  Receiving  Attention — Good, 
Steady  Buying  of  Corn — Forced  to  Use  Imported  To¬ 
matoes — Peas  Cleaned  Up — Cut  Retail  Prices  on 
Fruits  Leads  to  Speculation. 

Chicago,  February  6,  1930. 

AVORABLE— A  very  favorable  attitude  rules  on 
canned  foods,  both  as  regards  spots  and  futures. 
The  sharp  freezing  weather  in  the  Gulf  States  has 
prevented  the  possibilities  of  the  usual  heavy  vegetable 
shipments  in  late  winter  and  canned  foods  are  going  to 
be  in  unusual  demand  in  consequence.  Retailers  report 
a  very  healthy  sale  all  down  the  line,  and  jobbers  are 
replenishing  their  stocks  from  whatever  sources  pos¬ 
sible.  Some  very  pronounced  shortages  are  becoming 
apparent. 

Future  offerings  are  receiving  wholesome  attention 
over  the  entire  list,  even  including  many  items  on 
which  sellers  are  thus  far  unable  to  make  specific 
prices.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  S.  A.  P.  (subject  ap¬ 
proval  price)  deals  will  be  again  popularized,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  on  many  items  an  early  semi-meeting  of 
minds  is  probable. 

Some  wholesalers  are  taking  a  few  weeks  to  get  lined 
up  on  their  prospective  future  commitments,  and  with 
a  very  outstanding  leaning  to  sellers  with  excellent  de¬ 
livery  record  on  futures  in  previous  seasons.  There 
is  an  increasing  feeling  among  buyers  to  censure  pro¬ 
rata  deliveries  more  than  ever,  regardless  of  the  cause. 

Sellers  should  be  more  careful  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  avoid  overstretching  their  reasonable  produc¬ 
tion  expectations. 


Com — No  changes  in  prices,  but  steady  buying 
noticeable  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  that  buyers  serving  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  districts  are  doing  an  unexpectedly  good  business 
on  com,  all  of  which  is  a  reflection  of  an  unusual  short¬ 
age  of  fresh  veyetables  in  markets  where  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  trade. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  com  worth  1  to  15c 
per  dozen  more  than  at  present  when  the  early  spring 
trade  from  the  West  and  Southwestern  States  begins 
to  take  hold. 

Future  com  is  being  touched  only  lightly  thus  far, 
many  packers  having  not  yet  named  future  prices.  No 
doubt  when  the  impending  strength  in  spot  com  begins 
to  show  more  clearly  it  will  also  prompt  active  interest 
in  futures. 

Tomatoes — Supplies  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer. 
Several  new  buyers  hape  had  to  take  hold  of  imported 
tomatoes  to  round  out  their  lines. 

No.  10  tomatoes  are  practically  unobtainable  in  first 
hands,  likewise  there  is  a  bad  shortage  on  No.  21/2 
size.  There  seems  to  be  adequate  stocks  of  Eastern 
No.  2s  quoted  by  various  sellers,  although  they  may 
be  nearer  the  bottoms  of  their  piles  than  is  suspected. 

Old,  long-headed  tomato  operators  know  that  there 
is  a  very  clearly  defined  stop  sign  on  consumer  demand 
where  certain  established  retailer  bases  are  over¬ 
stepped,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  who  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  free  sellers  will  continue  just  so  until  they 
are  completely  cleaned  up  and  out. 

Buyers  who  need  more  spot  tomatoes  are  laying 
themselves  open  for  sharp  censure  if  they  do  not  carry 
a  fair  interest  in  tomatoes  now. 

Peas — News  from  Wisconsin  reveals  additional  can¬ 
ners  all  cleaned  up,  and  very  little  to  offer  from  those 
who  still  have  supplies  at  all.  Prices  about  the  same, 
but  at  this  late  date  selections  have  been  badly  pawed 
over  in  every  grade  and  buyers  cannot  be  too  discrimi¬ 
nating. 

Reports  indicate  that  quite  a  lot  of  future  pea  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  arranged,  most  of  it  however  is  simply 
the  giving  of  annual  specifications  from  established 
sources  of  supply.  Quality  packers  who  have  handled 
their  trade  in  a  constructive  way  in  previous  years  are 
the  principal  ones  who  are  doing  the  future  booking 
at  present. 

California  Fruits — Not  much  change  in  wholesale 
prices,  however  the  big  chains  have  been  doing  some 
merrymaking  on  price  to  the  consumer  on  one  of  the 
best  known  advertised  brands  out  of  California,  which 
had  led  to  considerable  questioning  among  jobbers. 
Was  this  a  preliminary  rumble  in  anticipation  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  price  relapse  or  was  it  merely  a  passing  advertis¬ 
ing  drive?  If  big  interests  are  really  overloaded  and 
foresee  a  big  crop  in  the  making,  it  may  not  be  too 
early  to  start  the  unloading  process.  The  entire  inci¬ 
dent  has  at  any  rate  thrown  a  scare  into  the  craft  here 
and  is  prompting  additional  conservatism  on  spot  com¬ 
mitments  of  fruits. 

Maine  operators  are  now  shaping  up  an  advertising 
campaign  on  domestic  pack  sardines,  radio  broadcast 
and  other  displays  to  accompany.  This  will  no  doubt 
switch  additional  consumer  support  away  from  Nor¬ 
way  pack,  which  are  being  hawked  around  with  few 
people  inclined  to  take  proper  interest  in  what  all  feel 
to  be  an  artifical  situation  resulting  from  price  collu¬ 
sion  by  the  Norwegian  Government. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ^  The  Canning  Trade." 


Improvement  Showing — Prices  Held  Firm — Future 
Prices  Hold  —  Some  Sales  Being  Made  —  Taking 
Beans. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  February  6,  1930. 

General  business — There  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  volume  of  business  in  most 
lines,  however,  w^e  cannot  say  that  it  is  yet  up 
to  normal.  Several  lines  of  business  suffered  very 
materially  in  volume  during  the  extreme  cold  weather 
throughout  the  better  part  of  January. 

Spot  Sales — We  can  see  a  little  improvement  in  the 
volume  of  sales  in  spot  tomatoes,  but  same  are  not  as 
active  as  at  this  period  in  last  year. 

Spot  Tomato  Prices — A  somewhat  firmer  market 
condition  prevails  in  the  Ozarks  now.  The  few  canners 
holding  spot  tomatoes  firmly  believe  that  prices  are 
bound  to  go  higher,  hence  show  less  disposition  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  holdings  at  present.  We  quote  the  following 
prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  65c  to  70c;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  92Y>c  to  971/2C;  No.  2  standards,  95c  to 
$1.05;  No.  2  extra  standards,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  No.  2i/> 
standards,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  No.  10  standards,  $5.  These 
prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  canners  who  are  willing 
to  market  their  limited  holdings  at  this  time.  It  is  our 
observation  that  the  only  canners  who  will  confirm 
any  sales  at  the  inside  prices  named  are  those  who  are 
in  urgent  need  of  ready  cash. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Canners’  holdings  are  being 
gradually  reduced,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  canners  to  force  sales.  Cut 
stringless  are  held.  No.  2  size,  $1  to  $1.10;  No.  10  size, 
$5.25  to  $5.50.  These  spot  green  beans  can  ge  bought, 
in  most  instances,  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with 
tomatoes. 

Mustard  Greens — Available  supply  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  less.  Consider  today’s  prices:  No.  2  size,  90-95c; 
No.  2i/>  size,  $1.20-1.25;  No.  10  size,  $4.50-4.75.  It  is 
still  po”ssible  to  buy  this  item  in  straight  carlots  or 
shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes. 

Turnip  Greens — Market  held  firm.  No.  2  size  95c; 
No.  21/2  size,  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  $4.50-4.75.  These  are 
being  marketed  mostly  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with 
tomatoes. 

Sauer  Kraut — Offerings  very  limited,  and  this  item 
held  by  only  one  canner,  available  for  shipment  in 
mixed  car  with  tomatoes.  No.  303  cans,  75c;  No.  2 
cans,  85c;  No.  2Y>  cans,  $1.10,  f.  0.  b.  Northwest  Ar¬ 
kansas  canning  point. 

Blackberries — Standard  water  pack,  E-L  cans, 
packed  from  wild  fruit.  No.  2  size,  $1.10;  No.  10  size, 
$5.25,  for  shipment  in  mixed  car  with  tomatoes.  We 
believe  there  is  still  obtainable  in  the  district  one  car 
of  No.  2  blackberries,  packed  from  cultivated  fruit, 
good  solid  pack,  which  can  be  bought,  if  unsold,  at  $1.25 
f.  o.  b.  Northwest  Arkansas  points. 

Canned  Apples — No.  10  standards,  in  straight  car- 
lots,  or  for  shipment  in  mixed  car  with  tomatoes, 
$3.75-4.00  factory  points. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  who  have  any  offerings 
of  future  tomatoes  on  the  market  are  holding  prices  ab¬ 


solutely  firm,  and  declining  all  offers  submitted  under 
canners’  prices.  We  find  offerings  of  future  tomatoes 
not  as  plentiful  as  they  were  this  time  last  year.  Low¬ 
est  prices  now. 

No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  521/2C  dozen;  No.  300  cans,  15 
oz.,  721/2C  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c  dozen;  No.  2 
standards,  80c  dozen ;  No.  2  ex.  standards,  90c ;  No.  2V2 
ex.  standards,  $1.20-1.25  dozen;  No.  3  standards, (to 
order  only),  $1.35  dozen;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00  dozen. 
F.  0.  B.  factory  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 

Future  Green  Beans — Prices  are  being  held  very 
firm,  and  canners  show  no  disposition  to  confirm  sales 
at  cut  prices.  Orders  can  be  confirmed  for  cut  string¬ 
less  as  follows:  No.  1  standards,  10  oz.,  70c;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  95c;  No.  2  standards,  $1.00;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $5.00;  No.  2  ex.  standards,  $1.05;  No.  10  extra 
standards,  $5.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Missouri  or  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Canners  report  that  a  good  part  of  the  bean 
acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  is  yet  to  be  contracted. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  contracted 
bean  acreage  will  be  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

Factories  for  Sale — There  are  a  few  canning  fac- 
tries  in  the  Ozarks  which  are  for  sale,  and  can  be 
bought  at  prices  well  worth  the  money.  Some  of  these 
factories  will  likely  stand  idle  this  year,  if  not  sold  in 
time  for  some  owner  to  contract  acreage  and  make 
their  arrangements  for  operating  these  plants  during 
the  coming  canning  season. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Sptcial  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Have  Been  Very  Scarce  This  Past  Week  and 
the  Canneries  Have  Been  Idle — Shrimp  Received 
Have  Been  Medium — Oyster  Pack  in  Mississippi  Is 
Moving  Along. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  4,  1930. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  in  Alabama  have  been  very 
scarce  this  past  week,  and  the  canneries  have  been 
idle  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  there  was  a 
strike  of  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  yesterday,  and  some  of  the 
boats  were  able  to  get  fifteen  or  twenty  barrels  apiece. 
However,  as  usual,  there  were  not  many  boats  out,  and 
the  canning  factories  were  not  benefited  very  much  by 
the  strike  the  first  day.  The  fleet  of  shrimping  boats 
has  been  greatly  augmented  today,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  factories  will  have  a  good  run  on  shrimp  day  after 
tomorrow  and  the  balance  of  the  week.  TTie  shrimp 
received  were  medium  and  large  in  size,  which  is  an 
ideal  size  for  canning. 

Shrimp  also  hit  on  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
coasts,  and  while  the  majority  of  the  shrimp  received 
in  these  two  states  the  last  few  days  have  gone  to  the 
raw  shippers,  because  they  are  able  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  yet  the  factories  will  get  their  portion  after  the 
raw  shippers  have  been  able  to  supply  a  part  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp 
will  not  affect  the  canning  plants  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  at  present,  because  the  shrimp  are  all  being 
caught  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states 
mentioned.  Alabama  has  no  closed  season  on  shrimp 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  so  shrimp  can  be  caught  in  the 
bays  and  canned. 
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The  demand  for  canned  shrimp,  and  also  raw  head¬ 
less,  is  very  good.  The  prices  of  canned  shrimp  are 
$1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small  and  $1.65  x)er  dozen  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  Mississippi  is  moving 
along  at  a  normal  output,  and  the  oysters  have  im¬ 
proved  wonderfully,  fattened  up,  thus  increasing  the 
yield  per  barrel  and  making  them  more  suitable  for 
canning.  The  canning  plants  and  raw  shippers  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  are  getting  mighty  fine  oysters 
from  Louisiana  Marsh,  which  is  the  largest  and  best 
oyster  bottoms  of  this  section.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
raw  shippers  did  not  get  this  kind  of  oysters  before 
Christmas,  when  the  demand  was  at  its  height,  instead 
of  now,  that  the  appetite  of  the  canners  seems  to  have 
grown  tired  of  the  bivalves.  Somehow  or  other  the 
oyster  eaters  wean  off  oysters  just  when  they  are  in 
the  best  of  condition,  and  this  in  a  way  works  out  in 
favor  of  the  cove  oysters,  because  handled  under  strict 
sanitary  conditions,  therefore  it  makes  an  ideal,  health¬ 
ful  and  delicious  sea  food  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  for  sanitary  rea¬ 
sons  some  prefer  to  serve  cove  oysters  on  their  table  to 
the  fresh  ones  in  the  same  manner  that  they  are  par¬ 
tial  to  pasteurized  milk  over  the  raw  milk. 

The  sale  and  corresponding  movement  of  cove  oys¬ 
ters  works  in  spurts,  but  as  a  whole  the  cove  oysters 
are  meeting  the  same  “hand-to-mouth”  method  of  buy¬ 
ing  that  other  food  commodities  are,  and  the  sales  are 
spoken  of  as  satifacory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Buying  Improving  But  Not  Heavy — Lots  of  Small 
Orders — Shipments  as  Wanted — Concessions  on  Ex¬ 
port  Business — Figuring  on  New  Pack  Prices — 
Tomato  Stocks  Low — Some  Profit  Figures. 

San  BVancisco,  Feb.  6,  1930. 

IMPROVING — ^The  past  week  has  witnessed  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  the  local  canned  food  market,  but 
buying  is  not  on  an  especially  heavy  scale,  being 
confined  to  comparatively  small  orders.  The  large 
number  of  these  is  considered  very  encouraging,  how¬ 
ever,  indicating  that  both  jobbers  and  retailers  are  car¬ 
rying  light  stocks.  Canners  were  very  busy  in  January 
making  deliveries  on  orders  placed  earlier  in  the  season 
and  still  have  quantities  of  goods  to  deliver  on  these, 
but  most  of  them  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  placing  of  orders  is  now  done  on  a 
rather  different  basis  than  in  the  past,  with  buyers 
specifying  deliveries  at  times  they  feel  the  goods  will 
be  needed,  or  reserving  the  privilege  of  having  deliv¬ 
eries  made  as  desired.  This  results  in  Pacific  Coast 
canners  carrying  stocks  longer  than  formerly,  with  a 
more  even  flow  of  goods  to  consuming  markets.  Stocks 
on  hand  are  no  longer  a  yardstick  with  which  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  business  that  has  been  done,  since  many  of  the 
deliveries  being  made  are  on  purchases  made  by  job¬ 
bers  and  retailers  six  or  even  ten  months  ago. 

The  Market — ^Prices  have  been  largely  without 
change  during  the  week,  but  it  is  noted  that  some  con¬ 
cessions  are  being  made  to  secure  added  export  busi¬ 
ness.  A  considerable  part  of  the  export  business  on 
fruits  runs  to  pears  and  apricots  and  these  are  the  va¬ 


rieties  on  which  there  is  somewhat  of  a  surplus,  so  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  lower  quotations  are  centered 
on  these.  Canners  are  desirous  of  getting  stocks  of 
these  at  as  low  a  level  as  possible,  since  they  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  as  much  for  canning  stocks  as  in  1929,  pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  the  season  promises  to  be  a  normal 
one. 

Futures — Canners  are  commencing  to  sharpen  their 
pencils  and  figure  on  opening  prices  on  asparagus  and 
spinach,  the  first  crops  to  demand  their  attention.  In 
past  years,  some  of  the  smaller  operators  on  spinach 
have  always  brought  out  opening  prices  before  this, 
but  no  opening  lists  have  made  their  appearance,  so 
far,  although  some  future  business  is  reported  on  pri¬ 
vate  terms.  The  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  this  crop  will 
be  smaller  than  in  1929,  but  it  is  still  unsettled  just 
what  the  reduction  will  be.  Sales  of  asparagus  have 
been  highly  pleasing  to  packers  and  unsold  holdings 
are  very  limited,  with  two  months  to  go  before  deliv¬ 
eries  of  new  packed  goods  can  be  made.  Lists  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  show  many  vacant  places  and  peeled  aspar¬ 
agus  is  almost  unobtainable.  Giant  and  large  white  and 
large  green  peeled  seem  to  be  off  the  market. 

Tomatoes — Stocks  of  tomatoes  are  melting  away  and 
but  about  five  items  in  the  entire  list  seem  available 
from  first  hands,  with  these  confined  to  the  standard 
and  extra  standard  grades.  Stocks  of  puree  have  long 
since  been  moved,  soup  manufacturers  having  pur¬ 
chased  freely  in  this  market  early  in  the  season,  and 
solid  pack  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 
trade.  A  higher  range  of  prices  on  the  small  remain¬ 
ing  stock  of  tomatoes  would  occasion  no  surprise. 

Year’s  Profits — ^The  annual  report  of  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association,  of  San  Francisco,  has  made  its 
appearance  and  profits  are  almost  identical  with  those 
reported  in  1928.  Profits  for  1929  amounted  to  $13,026 
a  share  on  the  57,508  shares  outstanding,  as  compared 
with  $13,067  a  share  for  the  previous  year.  Profit  from 
cannery  operations  last  year  amounted  to  $241,646,  as 
against  $25,053  for  1928,  but  the  insurance  fund  and 
miscellaneous  earnings  for  1929  were  but  $507,500,  as 
against  $726,403  for  the  year  before.  In  his  report  to 
stock  holders  President  William  Timson  announced 
that  the  betterment  in  the  demand  for  canned  salmon 
that  materialized  late  in  1928  continued  throughout  the 
year  1929,  with  the  result  that  the  present  carry-over 
is  merely  nominal.  Unusually  large  fire  and  marine 
losses  were  experienced  during  the  year,  as  well  as  a 
shrinkage  of  the  market  value  of  investments.  The 
company  operated  fourteen  canneries  during  the  year 
and  made  a  pack  of  615,156  cases,  as  compared  with 
641,143  cases  in  1928.  Thirteen  of  the  canneries  oper¬ 
ated  in  Alaska,  the  other  one  being  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolub’, 
T.  R.,  reports  a  net  profit  for  1929  of  $3,166,308,  after 
providing  for  depreciation  and  income  taxes.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  for  1928,  after  similar  deductions,  were  $2,363  - 
751.60.  The  pack  for  the  year  was  3,247,402  cases,  or 
just  252  cases  more  than  in  1928,  and  net  profits,  there¬ 
fore.  are  just  a  little  under  a  dollar  a  case. 

The  Hawaiian  Canneries,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.. 
have  reported  a  pack  of  sligtly  more  than  500,000  cases 
for  1929,  as  compared  with  388,777  cases  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  An  extra  dividend  of  $5  a  share  has  been 
declared. 

Loss  of  an  Old  Favorite — Old-time  salmon  cannevA^^- 
men  felt  a  pull  at  the  heartstrings  recently  when  the 
ship  Abraham  Rydberg,  formerly  the  Alaska  Packers 
Association’s  Star  of  Greenland,  unfurled  her  sails  just 
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outside  the  Golden  Gate  for  a  voyage  around  the  Horn 
to  Sweden.  The  vessel,  which  has  carried  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  of  canned  salmon  from  Alaska  to 
San  Francisco,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Swedish 


Government  and  will  be  used  as  a  training  ship.  As 
cargo  she  carried  3,000  tons  of  brewing  barley  to  Dub¬ 
lin  for  use  by  the  famous  Guinness’  Stout  Brewery,  and 
that  aroused  some  old  memories,  too. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Kroger  1929  Sales  Show  Tremendous  Increase  Over  1928 — Association  Secretaries  Discuss 
Trade  Problems  at  Banner  Meeting — Armour  President  Outlines  History  of  Packers 
Consent  Decree — Proper  Stock  to  be  Carried  by  Retail  and  Wholesale  Grocers  Outlined — 
Federal  Commission  Checks  on  Chain  Stores — Indiana  Chain  Store  Tax  Law  Unconstitutional. 


Kroger  1929  sales  show  big  increase— Sales  of 
the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  for  1929  were  2S 
per  cent  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  according  to 
an  analysis  made  by  Peter  P.  McDermott  &  Co.  This  report 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  1929  net  profits  have  approximated 
$4  per  share  on  the  1,827,616  shares  now  outstanding  in  compari¬ 
son  with  $3.46  in  1928,  on  the  1,534,618  shares  then  outstanding. 
Though  net  n-smgs  have  increased  regularly  by  substantial 
amounts,  the  p.-  share  earnings  have  not  increased  propor¬ 
tionately  owing  to  the  increasing  capitalization.  The  larger  cap¬ 
italization  is  due  to  the  issuance  of  stock  in  connection  with  ac¬ 
quisitions  and  to  the  liberal  disbursement  of  stock  dividends. 

“The  present  equivalent  of  one  share  of  1920  stock  is  99.18 
shares.  Consequently  the  owner  of  one  share  of  the  former 
stock  is  now  receiving  from  the  current  dividend  of  $1  in  cash 
and  5  per  cent  in  stock,  $99  in  cash  and  4.96  shares  of  stock 
which,  if  converted  into  cash,  would  equal  $225,  thereby  raising 
the  total  annual  income  to  $324.60.  The  price  range  of  the 
stock  in  1920  was  301  to  167. 

“The  growth  of  the  corporation  is  reflected  in  the  following 
statistics : 

No.  of  Net 

Year —  stores  Sales  Income 

1925  .  2,856  $116,235,436  $3,327,839 

1926  .  3,369  146,009,373  4,131,925 

1927 .  3,749  161,261,354  4,377,101 

1928 .  5,260  207,372,550  5,323,585 

1929 .  5,575  286,561,145  . 

“Operating  as  of  December  31,  5,575  stores  located  in  57  cities 
and  1,216  communities  in  the  Mid-West,  the  Kroger  Grocery  & 
Baking  Co.  is  the  second  largest  chain  grocery  store  system  in 
the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  stores  are  leased,  but 
buildings  are  owned  in  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Chicago  and  other  important  cities,  which  are  used  as  ware¬ 
houses,  bakeries  and  packing  houses.  The  corporation  also  con¬ 
trols  the  Piggly- Wiggly  Corporation  of  Delaware,  a  company 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  patented  fixtures  for 
use  in  retail  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets.” 

Secretaries  Discuss  Trade  Problems — With  Secretaries  of  42 
State  Retail  Grocers’  Associations  in  attendance,  the  Chicago 
convention  brought  together  the  largest  number  of  officials  ever 
noted,  and  the  sessions  proved  of  intense  importance  not  only 
to  the  associations  represented,  but  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed:  Does  the  entry  of  the 
retailer  with  a  wholesale  controlled  voluntary  chain  diminish 
his  interest  in  local  association  work?  What  does  the  whole¬ 
saler  contract  to  do?  What  does  the  retailer  agree  to  do?  Does 
the  voluntaiy  chain  take  away  from  the  member  his  individual¬ 
ity,  and  does  the  painting  of  the  store  a  uniform  color,  using 
ready-made  advertising,  give  the  retailer  a  false  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  and  take  away  his  individual  aggressiveness?  Does  the 
consumer  have  the  idea  it  is  only  another  chain  or  is  it  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  individual  store? 


The  voluntary  chain,  in  the  opinion  of  many  secretaries,  has 
come  to  stay,  especially  when  affiliated  with  the  efficient  retail- 
owned  wholesale  grocers  and  those  wholesalers  who  will  co¬ 
operate  with  its  members  and  the  local  associations  affiliated 
with  the  State  and  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  Co¬ 
operative  advertising,  when  done  in  a  practical  manner,  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  great  success  and  is  increasing  throughout  the  land, 
not  alone  in  the  daily  press,  but  where  manufacturers  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  trade  press  and  efficient  merchandising 
systems. 


The  matter  of  exploitation  of  private  brands,  causing  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  go  to  stores  where  well-known  and  advertised  brands 
can  be  secured  without  the  resistance  found  in  private  brand 
stores,  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

The  real  functions  of  a  State  association  were  considered 
under  these  subdivisions:  Should  its  membership  be  composed 
of  associations  or  should  it  admit  individuals?  Should  it  be 
maintained  by  per  capita  tax  or  flat  fees,  and  what  service  can 
the  State  association  offer  to  locals? 

It  was  decided  that  the  National  Secretaries’  Association  is 
proving  itself  a  great  benefit  to  organized  grocers,  and  that  the 
great  problem  is  to  give  better  training  for  secretaries  to  fit 
them  to  meet  the  modern  trend  of  merchandising  and  convey 
Uiis  education  to  their  constituents.  Real  interest  was  shown 
in  the  results  found  by  the  Louisville  survey,  anticipating  great 
activities  when  the  findings  are  completed. 

That  manufacturers  should  be  permitted  to  sell  their  brands 
at  food  shows  at  the  regular  retail  prices,  but  not  to  include 
extra  packages,  which  will  confuse  the  consumer  when  making 
purchases  at  tbe  retail  stores  when  the  show  is  over,  was  also 
agreed  upon. 

Armour  President  Discusses  Decree  History — The  history  of 
the  Packers’  Consent  Decree  is  reviewed  by  F.  Edson  White, 
president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  in  a  statement,  which  follows,  in 
part: 

“Forty  years  ago  people  did  not  eat  tomatoes  because  of  the 
widespread  fear  that  they  contained  some  subtle  and  mysterious 
poison.  Thirty  years  ago  many  people  slept  with  closed  windows 
because  of  the  supposed  evils  of  night  air.  Twenty  years  ago 
automobiles  were  regarded  as  the  unreliable  and  useless  play¬ 
things  of  the  idle  rich.  Times  certainly  do  change  and  in  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  of  experience  many  fears  fade  away 
and  vanish. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  feared  that  a  food  monopoly  was  in  the 
making  and,  catering  to  that  fear,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  then  At¬ 
torney-General  of  the  United  States,  brought  the  pressure  of 
the  Government  to  bear,  and  forced  upon  four  national  meat 
packers  what  has  since  become  known  as  the  Packers’  Consent 
Decree.  This  decree,  sired  by  the  wholesale  grocers  who  feared 
packer  competition,  and  mothered  by  an  Attorney-General  with 
political  aspirations,  was  pictured  as  an  aid  to  competition  and 
an  assurance  of  good  service  in  the  food  field. 

After  ten  years  it  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  bar  to 
competition  and  a  hindrance  to  efficient  service.  Consequently 
Armour  &  Co.,  and  other  of  the  packers  who  are  bound  by  the 
decree,  are  seeking,  through  such  means  as  are  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  to  have  the  decree  modified.  In  this  effort  they  have  the 
very  active  assistance  of  the  live  stock  producers  of  the  nation, 
who  have  come  to  see  that  the  decree  has  an  adverse  effect  upon 
agriculture,  and  the  aid  of  various  consumer  organizations  which 
have  come  to  see  that  the  decree  tends  to  lessen  competition  and 
raise  prices  rather  than  the  contrary. 

There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  good  reasons  why  the  Pack¬ 
ers’  Consent  Decree  should  be  modified.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  unfair  and  unjust,  and  that  is  of  consequence  in  a  land  where 
equality  of  right  and  opportunity  is  the  corner  stone  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the 
decree  Armour  &  Co.  have  ceased  to  be  a  family-owned,  family- 
controlled  corporation  and  has  become  instead  a  sexwice  institu¬ 
tion  owned  and  controlled  by  80,000  stockholders.  TTiese  thou¬ 
sands  of  investors  in  packing  house  securities  are  denied  the 
right  to  utilize  their  packing  house  facilities  in  such  way  as  to 
augment  their  opportunity  for  making  a  profit  on  their  invest- 
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ments.  The  investor  in  a  motor  company  may  profit  from  his 
company’s  sale  of  radios;  the  investor  in  a  shoe  factory  may 
profit  from  his  company’s  sale  of  silk  stockings;  the  right  of 
American  business  men  to  compete  in  any  field  where  their  facil¬ 
ities  or  inclinations  may  lead  them  is  unquestioned — except  in 
the  case  of  four  national  packing  companies.  They  are  denied 
rights  conceded  to  everybody  else.  Nothing  that  the  packing 
companies  have  ever  done  warrants  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  business  generally. 

In  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge,  as  regards  packer 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  the  economies  and  benefits  gn^ow- 
ing  out  of  packer  service  in  the  food  field,  the  consent  decree 
stands  out  as  an  example  of  injustice  without  parallel  in  Amer¬ 
ican  business  annals.  Since  it  was  entered  there  have  been 
radical  and  fundamental  changes  in  trade  channels.  In  1920 
the  chain  of  distribution  was  from  manufacturer  to  wholesaler — 
to  retailer — to  consumer.  Since  that  time  the  trend  has  been 
definitely  toward  distribution  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  consumer.  Notable  illustrations  of  this  new  trend  are  seen 
in  the  shoe  business,  the  baking  business,  the  oil  business  and, 
most  noteworthy  of  all,  in  the  chain  grocery  business. 

At  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  consent  decree  chain  grocery 
stores  constituted  but  a  small  factor  in  the  distribution  of  food 
products  and  they  had  shown  no  tendency  toward  expanding 
into  the  retail  meat  field.  In  1920  the  total  number  of  chain 
grocery  stores  in  the  United  States  was  27,000.  By  1927  they 
had  increased  to  57,000,  and  latest  available  estimates  show 
70,000.  In  1919  the  total  sales  of  chain  grocery  stores  in  the 
United  States  were  estimated  to  be  $720,551,000.  In  1928,  one 
single  chain  grocery  organization  alone  had  sales  amounting  to 
approximately  $900,000,000  and  the  total  sales  of  all  such  chain 
grocery  stores  were  estimated  to  be  well  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000,000. 

As  the  matter  stands  now  the  cost  of  handling  live  stock  and 
meat  products  has  to  be  borne  entirely  by  meat,  whereas  if  the 
consent  decree  were  removed  this  cost  might  be  reduced  through 
the  handling  of  other  products.  So  producer  and  consumer  each 
has  a  stake  in  the  effort  to  modify  the  consent  decree  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  will  permit  of  the  large  packers  rendering  improved 
service  at  lower  cost. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  business  justice,  as  a  safeguard  to  com¬ 
petition  and  as  a  move  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree  should  be  modified  and  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  and  the  other  packers  now  bound  by  it,  should  be 
given  the  same  freedom  that  is  accorded  to  business  generally.” 

Outlines  Proper  Stock  to  Be  Carried  by  Retailers  and  Whole¬ 
salers — One  of  the  addresses  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
those  attending  the  Chicago  convention  was  that  of  Walter  V, 
Davidson,  president  of  the  Walter  V.  Davidson  Corporation  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.  “What  kind  of  a  buying  system,  warehouse 
system,  and  selling  system  should  you  have?”  Mr.  Davidson 
asked  the  wholesale  grocers  at  the  convention. 

“First  of  all,  your  system  must  be  designed  to  give  the  best 
service  to  your  retail  outlets.  As  the  average  sized  independent 
retailer  should  carry  not  to  exceed  850  separate  items  or  options 
of  groceries  (calling  two  sizes  of  the  same  article  two  items), 
you,  Mr.  Wholesaler,  should  keep  your  stock  down  around  1,000 
items.  Even  with  850  items  in  a  retailer’s  stock,  only  15  per 
cent  are  really  active,  65  per  cent  run  from  dull  to  very  dull, 
and  20  per  cent  are  as  dead  as  doornails.  Even  so  it  seems 
necessary  to  carry  some  of  the  dead  ones. 

“If  you  have  a  restaurant,  club  and  institution  trade,  you  will 
need  two  or  three  hundred  special  items  in  addition  to  the  thou¬ 
sand. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  standardize  your  line.  You  must  come 
to  it  sooner  or  later.  For  example,  almost  all  of  you  can  do 
97  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  in  two  sizes  of  maraschino  cher¬ 
ries.  You  do  not  need  seven  sizes.  How  in  the  world  can  any 
average  sized  retail  grocer  get  any  turnover  on  all  the  adver¬ 
tised  and  local  brands  of  cereals  or  soaps,  cleansers,  flakes  and 
powders? 

“It’s  also  up  to  you  to  urge  manufacturers  and  canners  to 
put  up  the  smallest  possible  original  containers  on  slow  moving 
items. 

“To  put  a  limited  standard  line  across,  the  right  kind  of  an 
order  form  is  essential.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  order  form  of 
the  Associated  Community  Stores  of  Cincinnati.  G.  P.  Mougey, 
the  voluntary  chain  which  uses  Colter  Co.,  an  association  mem¬ 
ber,  as  its  base. 

“When  your  salesman  carries  order  forms  of  this  character 
and  leaves  a  few  with  each  retail  outlet,  the  orders  will  come 
in  for  your  standard  line  of  goods,  and  in  your  predetermined 
shipping  units.  Isn’t  that  simple  common  sense? 


“When  your  salesman  suggests  a  weekly  order,  Mr.  Retailer 
quickly  sees  the  point.  By  using  the  order  form  he  will  keep  a 
fresh,  complete  stock  with  a  smaller  investment. 

“One  day,  Mr.  Salesman  asks  the  grocer,  ‘Had  you  ever 
thought  about  taking  a  store  inventory  on  the  order  form  to  find 
out  how  complete  your  stock  is?’  Mr.  Retailer  gets  this  point, 
too.  He  finds  quite  a  few  missing  items  and  orders  them.  And 
every  week,  whether  the  salesman  gets  around  or  not,  comes  an 
order  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  items.  The  order 
form  costs  a  few  cents,  but  how  it  boosts  sales. 

“To  complete  this  picture,  the  wholesaler  by  means  of  his 
Davidson  System  analyzes  the  grocer’s  purchases  for  two  or 
three  months.  The  next  time  after  that,  the  salesman  tells  vhe 
retailer,  ‘Mr.  Gross,  we  have  some  wondei’ful  machines  in  the 
office  that  do  everything  but  talk.  If  you  are  buying  your  gro¬ 
cer  line  from  us  you  are  not  getting  your  share  of  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  tea,  pickle  and  sardine  business.  Your  tea  purchases  are 
only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  goods  you  buy  from  us. 
You  are  entitled  to  sales  of  tea  equal  to  per  cent  of  your 
total  business.  You  know  how  well  tea  pays,  too.  Your  sugar 
buying  runs  12  per  cent.  That’s  too  big  a  proportion,’  etc. 

“That  grocer  knows  that  you  are  helping  him  build  up  his 
business.  Will  he  follow  your  standardized  line?  You  bet  he 
will. 

“We  have  planned  three  food  warehouses  recently.  Every  one 
is  designed  for  skid  operation.  Nothing  pays  better  than  skids. 
Don’t  you  know  that  you’ll  make  20  per  cent  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  if  $6,000  worth  of  skids  Avill  cut  out  one  man  from  your 
pay  roll? 

“There  are  three  big  business  words  in  warehouse  operation — 
pace,  flow  and  control.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  help  con¬ 
vert  these  words  into  action.  ‘To  meet  modern  conditions  you 
must  have  pace.  There  must  be  flow  in  the  office  work,  ware¬ 
house  work  and  transportation,  no  back-tracking.  Both  pace 
and  flow  must  be  under  firm  control.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  get  it.  You  must  possess  the  facts  of  your  business — with 
accuracy,  immediacy,  completeness. 

“Have  you  a  competent  perpetual  inventory  of  your  ware¬ 
house  merchandise?  If  you  adout  standardized  shipping  units 
and  a  standardized  order  form  it  is  easy  to  have  an  accurate 
up-to-the-minute  warehouse  inventory  at  a  low  clerical  cost.  A 
perpetual  inventory  spells  buying  control.  Colter  Co.  reduced 
its  merchandise  investment  $50,000  on  top  of  increased  sales. 

“You  can  also  have  automatic  billing  without  typewriters,  ex¬ 
tenders  or  manual  footing  checkers  at  the  rate  of  fifty  times  a 
minute  if  your  prices  are  reasonably  standard.  Some  of  you 
have  seen  the  demonstration  of  the  Colter  Co.  billing  system, 
which  is  based  on  the  standardized  Colter  order  form.  One  set 
of  machines  will  turn  out  the  total  billing  for  a  huge  volume  of 
business  with  a  minimum  of  help. 

“Analysis  at  selling  price  and  cost  by  total  sales,  divided  into 
thirty  or  forty  commodity  classes,  with  a  separate  percentage 
of  gross  profit  for  each  class  and  a  percentage  that  each  class 
is  to  total  sales.  And  it  costs  next  to  nothing  to  get  this  vital 
information.” 

Federal  Commission  Checks  Chain  Stores — With  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  work  in  gathering  prices  and  costs  on  specified  com¬ 
modities  from  chain  and  independent  merchants  in  Cincinnati 
and  Washington,  in  connection  with  the  chain  store  inquiry,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  shortly  begin  this  work  in  other 
cities.  The  Commission  is  proceeding  under  an  order  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  this  work. 

The  work  being  carried  on  is  part  of  a  general  plan  for  ascer¬ 
taining  from  selected  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  in  merchandising  specific  commodities.  Grocery 
stores  are  being  covered  for  more  than  400  items.  Practically 
all  chains  in  each  city  have  been  included,  and  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  independent  distributors  in  both  Washington  and 
Cincinnati. 

While  the  work  accomplished  so  far  covers  chiefly  identified 
merchandise  handled  by  both  chains  and  independents,  the  plans 
of  the  inquiry  call  for  separate  special  studies  of  private  brands 
and  bulk  commodities  which  must  be  tested  or  graded  as  to 
quality  before  comparisons  can  be  made  between  stores  and  in¬ 
dependents. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  especially  interesting  to  note  the 
Commission’s  report  as  to  the  general  practice  of  chains  in  han¬ 
dling  a  nationally  advertised  product  for  awhile,  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  shifting  their  customers  over  to  their  own  brands  of  the 
same  products. 
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Indiana  Chain  Store  Tax  Law  Void — The  chain  store  licensing 
bill  enacted  by  the  1929  Indiana  General  Assembly,  levying  li¬ 
cense  fees  ranging  upward  from  $3  annually  for  one  store  to 
$25  each  in  chains  of  20  or  more  stores,  was  held  void  and  un¬ 
constitutional  in  a  decision  rendered  by  three  judges  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  Southern  Indiana.  The  decision  was 
made  in  an  injunction  suit  brought  by  Lafayette  A.  Jackson, 
proprietor  of  the  Standard  Grocery  Company,  operators  of  225 
stores  in  Indianapolis. 

U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  and  tomato  paste  into  the  United  States  during 
October,  and  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1929,  com¬ 
pared  with  imports  for  the  same  periods  of  1928.  The 
tables  have  been  compiled  with  figures  released  by  the 
Statistical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce: 


Canned  Tomatoes. 


October,  1928 

October,  1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy  .. 

.19,234,532 

1,041,966 

43,868,912 

2,079,607 

Others 

86,848 

4,309 

13,603 

445 

Total  . 

.19,321,380 

1,046,275 

43,882,515 

2,080,052 

Canned  Tomatoes. 

1st  10  months,  1928 

1st  10  months,  1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy  . 

.62,369,297 

3,521,260 

120,383,034 

6,389,782 

Others 

410,894 

19,327 

12,170,474 

684,859 

Total  . 

.62,780,191 

3.540,587 

132,553,508 

7,074,641 

Tomato  Paste. 

October,  1928 

October,  1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy,. 

768,023 

76,975 

2,313,148 

238,569 

Others  . 

5,514 

492 

Total.. 

768,023 

76,975 

2,318,662 

239,061 

Tomato  Paste. 

1st  10  months,  1928 

1st  10  months,  1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Italy., 

6,908,352 

698,526 

8,940,144 

1,138,721 

Others 

;  506 

67 

7,567 

918 

Total., 

6,908,858 

698,593 

8,947,711 

1,139,639 

ITALIAN  CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  FOODS 


WHILE  the  Italian  consumption  of  canned  and 
and  preserved  foods  has  never  been  large,  it  is 
increasing  steadily  and  is  being  encouraged  by 
the  active  efforts  of  the  domestic  packers,  supported  by 
the  Government,  according  to  a  report  dat^  October 
16, 1929,  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
American  Consul  Hugh  S.  Miller,  at  Milan. 

The  Italian  people  have  little  or  no  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  canned  or  preserved  foods.  This  lack  of 
interest  may  be  attributed  to  several  factors,  one  of 
which  is  their  reluctance  to  depart  from  the  traditional 
diet  of  paste  foods  and  rice,  supplemented  with  a  some¬ 
what  limited  assortment  of  meats  and  vegetables. 

The  fact  that  servants  are  cheap  and  easily  obtained, 
and  that,  if  not  employed,  there  is  usually  some  of  the 
family  in  a  sort  of  dependent  capacity  who  can  do  the 
•  work,  nullifies  one  of  the  principal  points  in  behalf  of 
canned  foods,  that  of  convenience  in  preparation.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  plentiful  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  year.  Finally,  most  of  the  Italian  people 
still  entertain  a  prejudice  against  canned  and  other  pre¬ 


served  products  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  healthy  to 
eat  them,  or  at  least  that  they  are  not  as  nourishing  as 
the  fresh  products. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  the 
domestic  manufacturing  industry  has  been  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  public  attention,  and  prosperous 
enough  to  spend  the  money  necessary  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  proper  distribution  of  its  products.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation,  compiled  from  figures  supplied  by  the 
Federazione  Nazionale  Facista  delle  Conserve  Alimen- 
tari,  an  organization  of  producers,  shows  production 
and  exportation  of  canned  and  preserved  foods  in  Italy 
during  the  year  1928 : 

Italian  Production  and  Exportation  of  Canned  and  Preserved  Foods,  1928. 

•  Production  Exporation 

Commodity.  Pounds  Dollars  Pounds  Dollars 

Jams  and  other  fruit  preserves....  29,786.350  $3,982,189  6,980,206  $926,878 

Tomato  paste  . 166.295,100  18,666,579  72,293,464  12,945,339 

Peeled  tomatoes  . 143,682,600  7,546,463  132,647,607  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables  in  vinegar, 

brine,  oil  or  natural .  62,204,900  4,985,263  17,161,127  1,688,481 

Total . 381,968,950  35,170,494  228,972,403  16,610,698 

The  present  market  for  American  canned  foodstuffs 
is  chiefly  for  products  not  packed  in  Italy  and  for  cer¬ 
tain  lines  that  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in 
quality  to  the  domestic  output.  While  the  former  would 
appeal  to  all  classes  of  buyers,  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
any  large  amounts  of  canned  and  preserved  foods. 
Wages  are  low  and  the  average  family  income  is  small. 
The  sale  of  preserved  foods  of  higher  quality  than  those 
produced  domestically  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to 
those  who  have  the  means  to  indulge  their  tastes. 

According  to  importers  and  others  familiar  with  the 
trend  of  the  trade,  the  Italian  market,  though  chiefly 
interested  in  the  cheaper  products  will  pay  for  superior 
brands  and  qualities.  Among  those  American  products 
for  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  increasing  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  Italy  are  canned  pineapple  and  California  fruits, 
particularly  apricots  and  peaches,  canned  salmon, 
prunes  and  canned  meats,  including  corned  beef,  which 
now  is  being  introduced  in  fairly  large  quantities  from 
South  America. 


SPEEDUP 
FIELD 


’A'’K'"SWINGS^>HAMPEIt$1 


Economical  manufacturing  is  best  affected  by 
using  machinery  and  supplies  that  will  do  the 
job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Swing’s  5-8  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers 
will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Operations 
right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched 
and  is  Inspected  so  that  Every  One  we  deliver- 
to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with 
samples. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


SWING  BR0THER8.Inc.'’"i!?l!^ 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 
Cannili^  Peas 


PEA  WASHER 

After  making  both  the  shaker  and  rotary  type  of  pea 
washer  we  discarded  the  shaker  type  as  we  found  the  rot- 
ary  type  of  pea  washer  to  be  far  superior. 

Complete  Canning 
Equipment 

Berlin  Chapman  Company  make  21 
different  machines  for  canning  peas. 
There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for 
every  operation  in  a  pea  canning  factory. 

If  you  want  an  entire  line  of  pea  ma¬ 
chinery  Berlin  Chapman  has  it.  If  you 
want  one  pea  machine  Berlin  Chapman 
has  it.  No  matter  what  your  canning 
machinery  problem  is  Berlin  Chapman 
has  a  machine  which  solves  the  problem. 
Berlin  Chapman  makes  a  complete  line 
of  machinery  for  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  milk. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Regrader  regrades  all  of  your  peas  and  eliminates 
the  loss  due  to  carrying  over  the  peas  into  the  next  size  larger  screen. 
Peas  are  graded  for  size  over  one  screen,  then  the  next  size  larger  peas 
are  regraded,  thus  accomplishing  a  real  regrade  and  saving  all  the  money 
previously  lost  by  peas  being  carried  over  into  larger  screen. 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Blanchers  are  so  constructed  that 
water  is  cleaned  while  machine  is  in  operation  by  special  sludg¬ 
ing  device  as  well  as  special  skimming  device.  Every  part 
of  this  Blancher  is  accessible  both  inside  and  outside  of 
drum.  Note  manhole  on  lower  part  of  end. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


WCANN1NG%#  MACmNERY 

J!  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No-Spill  Sealer 

‘*BlisS'Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

TKmrm  m  m  mwing  grmcm  in  m  of  humor. 

Ralax  y*Hr  min#— •n4  y«ur  b*#y.  Ynu'll  b*  b*tt«r  mentally, 
physloally— antf  financially 
SonJ  in  YOUR  eontrihation 
All  arc  waleama. 


WORN  OUT 

Colored  Rookie — I’d  like  to  have  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
suh. 

Sergeant — Are  your  shoes  worn  out? 

“Worn  out!  Man,  the  bottoms  of  mah  shoes  are  so 
thin  Ah  has  to  tie  the  strings  undah  mah  foot  to  keep 
de  shoes  down. 


SAFE 

Man  (in  search  of  his  wife) — Bridget,  do  you  know 
anything  of  my  wife’s  whereabouts  ? 

Bridget — Yes,  sir,  I  put  them  in  the  wash. — ^The 
Mueller  Record. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

/  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Mandy — You-all  reminds  me  of  one  of  them  flying 
machines. 

Rastus — How  cum,  woman,  how  cum?  ’Cause  I  is 
such  a  high  flyer? 

Mandy — No,  sah,  cullud  man;  it’s  just  ’cause  you 
ain’t  no  use  on  earth. 


“Your  Honor,”  said  the  lawyer,  “I  submit  that  my 
client  did  not  break  into  the  house  at  all.  He  found  the 
parlor  window  open,  inserted  his  right  arm,  and  re¬ 
moved  a  few  trifling  articles.  Now,  my  client’s  arm  is 
not  himself,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  punish  him 
for  an  offense  committed  only  by  one  of  his  limbs,” 
“That  argument,”  said  the  judge,  “is  very  well  put. 
Following  it  logically,  I  sentence  the  prisoner’s  arm  to 
one  year’s  imprisonment.  He  can  accompany  it  or  not, 
just  as  he  chooses.” 

The  prisoner  calmly  unscrewed  his  cork  arm  and 
walked  out. 


The  goose  had  been  carved  and  everyone  had  tasted 
it  and  agreed  upon  its  excellence.  The  negro  minister, 
who  was  among  the  guests,  could  not  restrain  his  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“Dat’s  as  fine  a  goose  as  I  evah  see,  Bruddah  Jones,” 
he  remarked  to  his  host.  “Where  did  you  get  such  a 
fine  goose?” 

“Well,  now,  parson,”  replied  the  carver  of  the  goose, 
exhibiting  great  dignity  and  reticence,  “when  you 
preaches  a  special  good  sermon  I  never  ask  you  where 
you  got  it.  I  hopes  you  will  show  me  the  same  consid¬ 
eration.” 


FORD’S  ADVERTISING  GOING  OVER 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  one  about  the  absent-minded 
Ford  owner  who  changed  his  oil  every  day  and  his  shirt 
every  500  miles? 


Knight  of  the  Road — Say,  boy,  your  dog  bit  me  on 
the  ankle. 

Boy — ^Well,  that’s  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  You 
wouldn’t  expect  a  little  pup  like  that  to  bite  you  on  the 
neck,  would  you? 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified.  Pablic. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

Kow  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Pai^r  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

E'red  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXEIS,  Lug,,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  (3orr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Ck).,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sla3rsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City.  ' 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin.  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (jo.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  ^Idering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  (jo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Otntinnous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Coppes. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  (k>.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Ck>rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mi:iprs  gnd  AKitfitorB,  See  Cora  Cooker 
Fillers, 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  S^  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  (jincinnati.  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Ptobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS  BOTTLES.  TUMBLERS,  Etc. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraRue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clran.  and  Grad.  Mcny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullere. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  Pcm,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANtE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Ketties,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .L 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp., 


Cedarburg,  Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  . 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
PASTE,  CANNERS’. 


Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D'.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

'.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N,  Y. 

"o"ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wn“b’>urn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F,  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columhus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  ’Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Blquipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co,,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Eltc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

I. ivingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wa.shburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co..  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quirk  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding '  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &.  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES-M\  Over  the  World 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 


IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 


Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 


DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 


through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 


GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE, 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


